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Canco Enamel 
The Universal Can for Corn 


1 5 years’ research work has developed an improved 
container for canned corn—one which it is believed 
will become the universal can for corn. 


At a slight additional cost the bugaboo of discoloration 
has disappeared, and the appearance value of the con- 
tainer is improved. 


These improvements, both in the product and in the con- 
tainer, are sure to increase the popularity of canned corn. 


The question is not how much does it cost to use, but 
how much does it cost NOT to use Canco C Enamel. 


American Can Company 


erican Can 
CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE + BLACK IRON * GALVANIZED IRON + FIBRE 
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AN FRANCISCO to NEW YORK... 
WHY NOT 


More and more, as facilities grow, the 
business man who travels by wire passes 
those who go by any other means. A long 
distance call knows few limitations of time 
or distance. It saves the time and energy 
spent in travel and, in minutes, gets things 
done that otherwise would take days. 
Through the Bell System, investing a mil- 
lion dollars a day to develop and extend 
America’s wire communications, the busy 
man can go anywhere and reach almost 
anyone by telephone. 

Are you sure that your various depart- 
ments know the full possibilities of the 
telephone in your business? The road men 
of many concerns, after convincing trials, 


A San Francisco steel broker found that 
+a competitor had stolen a march on 
him by leaving for Cuba, where an im- 
portant purchase of steel was about to 
be made. Shortly before this, he had han- 
dled a transaction with New York by Long 
Distance. So...“Why not Cuba?” He got 
his man in Havana. 


—while the competitor still had half of 
his journey to go—he clinched the deal. 


In a few minutes | 


It amounted to $300,000! 


ar using the long distance telephone when 
important information is needed quickiy 
Whenever an expensive trip can be saved. 
When a telephone call in advance will 
insure an important appointment. Where 
someone can be interviewed who other- 
wise could not be seen..- 

Our Commercial Department in your 
city will be glad to help you investigate 
the usefulness of Long Distance to the 
various departments of your business. In 
the meantime, what important purchase or 
sale is pending that could be closed by Long 
Distance — without leaving your office? 
What distant man or concern would you 
like to talk with, now? . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Special Discounts Now 


On the Following Standard Lines 


New Perfection Pea Fillers--- 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Fillers 


Beet Filler 
Beet Slicer 
Beet Peeler 
Beet Grader 
Beet Topper 
Beet Splitter 


Beet Quarterer 
Can Cleaner 


Rapid Syruper 
Rotary Exhauster 
String Bean Cutter 
Ayars Corn Shaker 
Liquid Plunger Filler 
Electric Process Clock 
Hot Water Exhausters 

Tomato and Fruit Washer 

Tomato Trimmer and Scalder 


These are All New Equipment and Must 
Make Good or We Will 


Save By Ordering Now 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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UNITED 


ctories 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 


Chicago Sales Office 
lll West Street 
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WEIRTON W.VA! 


. TIN CANS. 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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OF SURFACE PER 


3 by Fruit Products 
iM AS FEW AS5 TO 10 PARTS IN A MILLION 
5 WILL IMPART A _ DEFINITE METALLIC 
z TASTE ! 
2) Sa a a i q In processing tomato products nickel and iron tend to change the 
4 bright red color to a brown; citrus fruits are darkened by most 
CS sy metals during processing; the absorption of tin changes the color 
of concord grape juice to voilet, and so on. 
The significant feature of this discoloration is the fact that only a 
7 few parts of metal per million are necessary. Furthermore flavor 
is tasnianapenadicitianedmaiaaetmnan and food value are simultaneously affected. 
q You can’t afford to take a chance—Buy glass-lined equipment. 


quality but color, taste and keeping qualities as well. 


MODEL “D’”? PORTABLE 
TILTING TANK 


q Where it is impractical to install a costly pipe line system, 
the Model “D” portable tilting tank (shown at right) has a 
real value. Its easy movement and its availability as an em- 
ergency storage tank make it adaptable to your varied 


demands. 
Send for our New Catalog, No. 676 
THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 
Food Products Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. MODEL “D” PORTABLE TANK 
---also suitable for 8.or- 
age. Three sizes: 30, 60, 100 gals. 
FOOD PROCESSING SPECIALISTS 


PFA 


Emulsifiers 
Mixers 


| Cookers 
a Storage Tanks 
DFA) 
= 
—— 
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©. HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE ie 
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‘ 
THE MODEL SHOP 
Ke 
DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 
: LABELS, CARTONS AND : 
ADVERTISING MATERIA 
D M 
CHIcaGco.ILL. ETROIT, DLICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


THE PIE - CHERRY PITTER 


Any one carrying cherries in cold storage and unpitted and making up pies, can make the 
MIDGET Cherry Pitter a big earner. 


Easy to run, thorough in its work and low in cost, it meets a demand never before supplied. 
Restarants, Hotels and Piemakers can use it profitably and to advantage. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 


ay em (Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Manufactured and Sold by i 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


“182 Pods On A Single Vine” 


Just one of many similar vines obtained as a 
result of our method of breeding by individual 
plant selection. 


Rogers-Stringless Refugee 
Green Pod 


15 inch, dark, strong, vigorous vine with 5 to 
+ inch pods, round, of fine quality and per- 


fectly stringless. | Ideal for canner’s use, 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


BREEDERS AND GROWERS 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - ~ - $3.00 
Canada - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 


tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 


Vol. 49 


BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 13, 1926 


No. 17 


EDITORIALS 


HY CONVENTIONS?—We have said in the in- 
W troduction of the account of the recent meeting 

of the Western Canners Association, in this 
issue, that it was one of the best balanced programs we 
have seen. And it is. It is so filled with good things 
tor the industry’s consideration that the report of it 
cannot be “cut,” and that we cannot get it all into this 
one issue. You have the time now, so read and digest 
these excellent, addresses and you will find them 
“meaty,” and that you will be very sorry to find the 
“Continued Next Week” sign on the story, but you will 
be glad to continue next week, as you are bidden. 


From President Hamilton’s opening address in 
which he advocates a reawakening of the industry and 
a stepping up to modern merchandising methods; 
through Mr. Geo. W. Cobb’s most excellent and thor- 
oughly practical idea of how to eliminate the confusion 
in the packing and the grading of canned peas, down to 
the last spoken word of Prof. Starr, there was laid be- 
fore this body of supposedly business men ways and 
means of improving their business—yes, of coming out 
of some of the troubles that now beset their business, 
and they listened and they mentally approved, and they 
got up and went home. There was not even the slignt- 
est gesture towards carrying out any of the many good 
things which these speakers had studied and worked to 
present to them in workable form, so that the industry 
might be advanced to that extent. In effect tnese 
speakers are asked to consider these problems for us, 
and then give us the weight of your advice; come be- 
fore our business session, as before a board of direc- 
tors of a company, and as an expert help us in the pet- 
ter direction of our business. And they responded, ex- 


cellently and well, and this board of directors heard 
them and did nothing. 


Now it is not fair to make the Western Association 
a target in this, for it is in no way different from other 
canners’ associations, nor do we intend it in that way. 
What they have done is merely what is always done at 
such meetings ; what was undoubtedly done at the Ohio 


meeting this week, and at the New York State meeting, 
and will be done at the Tri-State meeting, and at At- 
lantic City also. And it is about time someone called a 
spade a spade. 

But we have started with this meeting as a sample, 
let us take one other view of it. There were 187 men 
sat down to the luncheon with which this convention 
opened; 187 business men who had left their homes 
and business for at least two days, under the expense 
of travel and hotel bills, and sat in two sessions approx- 
imating ten hours listening to sane, sound business ad- 
vice, and then did nothing. It is as if they had gone to 
church and listened to the pastor expound the gospel 
and then gone home filled with opinions merely as to 
his ability or inability as an orator. 


As a fact, ought not these conventions be a con- 
vening of the business men of the industry to consider 
and to act upon those particular things which are di- 
rectly affecting the business at the time;of business 
sessions of business men to transact business? They 
should be that and nothing else. And there should be 
the authority in the Association to enforce its deci- 
sions, else of what worth are they? The world thinks 
that the canners meet to “put something over on it.” 
How it would laugh if it could see behind the doors ot 
these meetings. 


Immediately there will leap to the minds of associ- 
ation workers that it would be unlawful for them to 
have that power. It would be nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, Secretary Hoover has besought all lines 
of business to show greater co-operative effort towards 
the improvement of the business or industry as a 
whole. The Government wants you to do this, and it 
simply prohibits combinations in relation to price fix- 
ing! It, therefore, presents no prohibition whatsoever 
so far as the canning industry is concerned, and it 
would welcome and be glad to see the canners act as 
good business men in their own interests, as well as 
that of the consumer. 


We have been connected with association move- 
ment since its inception in this industry, and we have 
watched its development with interest and helped 
where we could; but we believe now that unless sor:-e 
business-like step is taken, such as we suggest, there 
will be a falling off in our associations and conventions. 
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More and more canners-are becoming govud business 
men, and they will not submit to such useless waste of 
money and time. They may say nothing, but they will 
stay away from the meetings and drop out of the As- 
sociations, and that would be most unfortunate, for 
these associations are needed and can be made a power 
for good. But they must be given a real mission in life 
and the right to fill it. They should be the hub of the 
industry, with the strength to hold together the units 
and powerful enough to drive it on to its proper desti- 
nation. The time for this change is now here. We 
cannot expect to go on with these Chautauqua-like 
meetings, where even the most excellent suggestions 
are disposed of by a perfunctory resolution and ad- 
journment. 

It will be easily possible to pick out of some meet- 
ings exceptions where real live actions have been taken 
following the considerations, as for instance the recent 
decision by the pea packers to advertise and the subse- 
quent actual pledging of funds to carry out the deci- 
- sion. But these should not be exceptions; they should 
be the rule. And there are some associations or meet- 
ings of canners where real live work is accomplished 
on special occasions, but again these must not be con- 
fined to special occasions. There is always something 
of importance for consideration and action, or there 
should be no meeting called. And there must be added 
to all of them this one important ingredient: the power 
to enforce them, to make them binding upon all mem- 
bers. That will come with this progress of better busi- 
ness men in the industry, for an agreement in an asso- 
ciated body ought to be as binding as an agreement be- 
tween two reputable individuals. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Resolution on the Death of James A. Anderson 


ESOLVED, That we, the President, Secretary and 
members of the Executive and Advisory Commit- 
tees of the National Food Brokers Association, in 

meeting assembled at Chicago, November 30th, 1926, 
sincerely regret the death of James A. Anderson, who 
was president of the National Canners Association in 
the vear 1923. and at the time of his death president of 
the Morgan Canning Company, Morgan, Utah. 

That we are grieved at the passing of one who was 
so much a friend of the brokers. He was beloved of 
them all. and championed their cause from coast to 
coast. He was ever ready to lend his support when it 
was most needed. 

James A. Anderson was a gentleman, straight, fine 
and true. He was a scholar, gifted with intelligence 
and a faculty for seeing the right way and following it. 
In a word he was a man, one the food industry cannot 
well afford to lose. One of whom those who had the 
pleasure of his companionship and acquaintance can 


say truthfully and proudly, “I knew him, and he was 
my friend.” 


CENTER OF BEETLE FIGHT SHIFTS TO PENNA. 


_The general headquarters for directing the fight 
against the Japanese beetle will be moved from River- 
ton, N. J., to a place in Eastern Pennsylvania, probably 
near Philadelphia, according to C. H. Hadley, director, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, State Department of Agri- 
culture, who is busy making plans for the 1927 battle 
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against this voracious insect. The change will be made 
during the present winter. 


This general office is operated jointly by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the States of New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Pennsylvania. 


This move is being made in order to have the head- 
quarters conveniently located with respect to the entire 
infested area, Mr. Hadley explains. A general study of 
the entire situation has been made by both State and 
Federal authorities, and the conclusion has been 
reached, in view of the recent spread of the beetle west- 
ward, that Riverton is no longer the most convenient 
location for the major headquarters. The existing 
beetle laboratory and extensive research work will be 
continued at Riverton, however. 


To Release More Parasites 


The establishment of the headquarters in Penn- 
sylvania is just one phase of the intensive control ac- 
tivities now being planned. Another feature of the 
work will be the release of beetle parasites in greater 
quantity in the state than heretofore. Officials ex- 
plained that the infestation must reach a certain point 
before parasites can become effective. 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the quar- 
antine in the area of most recent infestation, an office 
has been established at Lancaster to handle Lancaster, 
Lebanon and Dauphin counties and Berks county west 
of the Schuylkill River. All parties residing in these 
counties who desire information or the inspection and 
certification of quarantined articles are requested to 
get in touch with this office. The counties to the east 
are being handled by the Norristown office. 


The Quarantined Area 


The quarantined area as enlarged on October 11 
includes the following counties or portions thereof in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania: 


Counties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks 
Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, Lebanon; townships of 
East Hanover, West Hanover, Lower Paxton, Susque- 
hanna, South Hanover, Derry, Conewago, Londonder- 
ry, Lower Swatara, Swatara, and the city of Harris- 
burg in Dauphin county; Lancaster, Chester and Dela- 
ware counties. . 

This quarantine restricts the movement of nursery 
and ornamental stock, including all trees, shrubs, 
plants or plant roots, shipped with or without soil, nur- 
sery and greenhouse-grown or otherwise, such as orna- 
mentals, fruit stock, shrubs, herbaceous and all other 
plants potted or unpotted, and sand, soil, earth, peat, 
compost and manure; all of these products may not be 
shipped out of the quarantined area except after in- 
spection or certification by the inspectors. 


PRODUCTION OF CANNED CRAB AT TOKYO 


N a communication dated October 5, 1926, Ameri- 
can Attache H. A. Butts, at Tokyo, states that the 
production of canned crab this season has approxi- 

mated 400,000 cases, while at the same time the de- 
mand has slackened. Present estimates seem to indi- 
cate that there will be a season surplus of more than 
100,000 cases. Inasmuch as the carry-over of this 
quantity is undesirable, it seems that there must be a 
considerable price reduction within the next 60 days. 
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Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Our Kettles standjthe test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 
Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 
shape to suit the most exacting demands. 
Standard Stationary Kettles 
Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
Mechanically controlled ) 
Indiana Pulpers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Inspection ‘ 
Grading TABLES 
Sorting 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 
Steel Stools 
Fire Pots 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 
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Quality Keeps Moving 


One year a bumper crop; 
the next, a scarcity. One 
year canned foods are 
‘snapped up’’ as soon as 
they’re on the market; an- 
other year, they fill your 
storerooms and move very slowly. 


But one thing you’ll notice— 
Quality canned foods usually have a ready market ! 


There’ll always bea certain quantity of canned 
foods sold, regardless of conditions. | Somebody 
must get that business! And in a highly com- 
petitive field, it’s the quality canner who gets the 
business every time. 


Canners who use A-B equipment establish and 
maintain a reputation for uniformly high qual- 
ity. The buyers can safely depend upon their pro- 
ducts from year to year, because A-B cooks all 
cans alike. There can be no laxity or no slip-up, 
because A-B does it all automatically. 


We’d like to tell you the story of the A-B One- 
Man Cookroom, and how it guarantees the con- 
sumer of your foodsthe same high quality you 
put intothe can. Fill in your name and address 
below—and we’]l do the rest. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen :— 


I’m interested in your A-B Cooker. With- 
out obligation please let me know more abont 
it. Our products are 


Name 


Company 
Address 


| 
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ASPARAGUS 


A. W. BITTING 
The Life History—Development and Present Extensive Use of this Vegetable 
—Its Method of Canning—Its Food Value and Medecinal Claims. 


Dr. Bitting here presents a monograph upon Asparagus, of more than passing interest and value. Here is real 
canning literature, going back to the earliest recorded history of the plant, back before the dawn of the Christian 
era, and from that point rapidly sketching its history up to the present day and date. 
a very prominent position in the canned foods world, and it is time, therefore, that it be presented with all its 
attractions. Dr. Bitting is exceptionally well fitted to fill this void in the canning history of the world, and 
that he does it excellently well will be seen from a reading of this article. — 7he Fditor. 


Asparagus has taken 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Exhausting 


The cans are filled with a two and a half to three 
per cent brine at a temperature of about 180° F. The 
air or gasses in the tissues is pretty thoroughly evacu- 
ated in the blanching so that the main object is to get 
a moderate and uniform heat through the contents. 
This is done better by giving more time at 200° F., or 
kelow than at a higher temperature for a shorter 
period. A quick high heat is productive of collapsed 
cans. A poor exhaust favors a high content of salts 
of tin in the tissues after the pack has stood for several 
months. The practice varies from 6 to 10 minutes at 
210° F. to 9 to 12 minutes at 200° F. or below. 


Closing the Cans. 


The closing of square cans requires a special ma- 
chine which squeezes a closure between the cover and 
the body instead of rolling a double seam, as is done in 
the round can. The body and the cover have the edges 
formed nearly the same as for the round can, and the 
end provided with a paper gasket. The hooking of the 
two parts together is accomplished by a series of three 
squeezes between dies which turn the edges by succes- 
sive steps until there is a perfect union. This can cio- 
sure represents the most important mechanical devel- 
opment connected with the industry. 

From the beginning it was recognized that a part 
of the value of the asparagus was in its appearance, the 
spears must be whole, of the same length, arranged 
straight and in the same direction in the container. To 
prevent breaking of the tips or fraying of the body 
made it necessary that there be no movement of the 
product in the can during transportation or handling. 
The square can most nearly solved the container prob- 
lem, but to fill it through a whole in the end or on the 
side near the end was difficult and required time. Only 
one or two spears could be inserted at a time, and later 
inspection was impractical. The open top can was 
hailed as the important step in the industry, but its 
closure was limited to round and oval cans. The usuai 
type of machine could not be remodeled to close the 
square type of can, but the difficulty was overcome by 
Mr. Gray by using a squeezing process. His first ma- 


chine was operated in 1911, and was so successful that 
it was immediately adopted by all canners, and by 1916 
had displaced all solder cap cans. 

A means of using round open topcans was proposed 
but not used. It was proposed to stamp a number of 
oval panels, usually five extending from near the top to 
near the bottom, thus weakening the body along the 


panel lines, so that when a vacuum was formed on c00i- 
ing after the usual process, the panels would be drawn 
inward and make some pressure upon the stalks. Pat- 
ents Nos: 1983311 and 1159989 were issued to Mr. G. 
W. Weber in 1914 and 1915 for such cans, but they 
were not put to practical use. Devices were also pro- 
posed to be used inside of round tin cans or glass jars 
to lessen the movement due to ordinary handling, but 
these were not found to be practical. 


Cooking. 


The cooking of asparagus in commercial canning 
is always done in the retort. It should be done as 
lightly as possible and still be sufficient to insure ster- 
ilization. Asparagus is particularly sensitive to heat, 
that cooked below 226 degrees F. has a different and a 
less pleasing flavor than that cooked above that point 
or near 230 degrees F. Above 235 degrees F., it takes 
on a distinctly cooked flavor, and this increases with 
the rise of temperature and becomes objectionable 
above 240 degrees F. or at that temperature if the time 
be prolonged. Formerly it was the practice to cook 
No. 214 square cans at 232 degrees F. for from 25 to 28 
minutes for strictly fresh material and for 35 minutes 
for that which had stood for a day or more. The means 
for cooling at that time were nat perfected to the same 
degree as at present, so that the real heating period 
was a little longer than would be indicated. This gave 
a product which was bright and glistening with suffi- 
cient turgidity in the spears to hold their form when 
picked up by the butt end. The flavor was especially 
good. The margin of safety, however, was not large 
and if the work did not proceed rapidly in the factory, 
held-over stock was used, or delays occurred for any 
reason, flat sours might result. Later experience has 
shown, too, that food poisoning was a possibility. About 
1910 a change was made increasing the temperature to 
240 degrees F. and the time was shortened, varying 
between 12 and 22 minutes, depending upon the size of 
the spears and its condition. This temperature was 
gradually adopted by all the canners, but the time 
varied less or between 18 and 22 minutes. The intro- 
duction of cooling under pressure in 1912 introduced 
a new factor of more rapid cooling which had the effect 
of cutting the sterilizing heat by two or three minutes, 
or possibly more in some cases, so that it is difficult to 
make exact comparisons with the present processes. 
With the introduction of the higher temperature, there 
was a decrease in the number of cases of flat sours, or 


By 
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FILLING MACHINE 


PISTON AND ROTARY TYPES 
FOR FILLING PRESERVES & JAMS, 


117 of these machines are being used 


For Jelly—83 

For Mustard—38 

For Salad Dressing—31 
For Apple Butter—29 

For Crushed Pineapple—19 
For Lard, etc—16 

For Honey, etc—17 


Fills cleanly—Measures accurately—Set in 10 min- 
utes for different sizes—Cleaned in 15 minutes for 
different products—Fills from kettles on same floor 
—Simple mechanism, easily cared for—Low cost 
operation. 


ROTARY TYPE 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Tests and comparison of packs have clearly demonstrated the im- 
portance of more efficient hulling. Experienced packers have re- 
placed over one Hundred Fifty viners of another manufacture 
with Hamachek Ideals. 


Hamachek Ideals are the best constructed viners on the market. 
They are built of durable material, require less power, their up- — 
keep is small, and they have the greatest capacity. 


] F RANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


Manufacturers of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS amd CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
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so it is claimed, though there are no exact data avail- 
able upon this point. One thing is apparent and that 
is that the spears take on a yellowish tinge and have a 
dead appearance, there is more or less softening, and 
more cooked flavor. These characteristics become in- 
tensified as the time is extended. 

The present processes are fixed in California by 
the State Board of Health and are as follows: No. 214 
square, No. 1 square and No. 1 tall at 240 degrees F. 
for 20 minutes; soup stock, at 240 degrees F. for 25 
minutes, and gallons at 240 degrees F. for 35 minutes. 
Glass at 240 degrees F. for 20 minutes. 

The French make use of two different cooks, one 
at 240 degrees F. for 15 minutes for liter cans (No. 214 
square) or 218 degrees F. for 50 minutes. 

The Germans process at 240 degrees F. for 10 min- 
utes, allowing 6 minutes additional for bringing up the 
temperature in the retort and a like period for drop- 
ping it. ; 

The use of glass in the packing of asparagus is al- 
most nil, amounting to a few jars for display purposes 
or as samples. New square jars have been introduced 
and with the use of auxiliary pressure in processing 
and cooling there may be an extension of that line of 
packing. A peculiar property of glass-packed aspara- 
gus is that the flavor is different due to the absence of 
metal. To most persons it seems flat. This is cor- 
rected by using a plain tin cap on the jar or by placing 
a piece of metal between the stalks. 

Asparagus was the first vegetable to be systemat- 
ically cooled under pressure, though that method of 
cooling had been in use in meat packing since 1879, or 
for more than thirty years previous to its introduction 
in this line. It had been used also in a very limited 
way on gallon peas and corn. The square can, because 
of its shape, becomes badly distorted, oftentimes with 
opening of the seams, after the external steam pressure 
is shut off if the retort be opened at once, and cooling 
in a closed retort takes place very slowly. The higher 
the temperature used in processing, the greater is the 
internal pressure in the can. In order to reduce dam- 
age to the cans and to expedite cooling, compressed air 
is introduced into the retort at a pressure to compen- 
sate for the internal pressure of the can, and thus keep 
the container normal. Water for cooling is then intro- 
duced without danger of causing a vacuum from chill- 
ing the vapor, and the whole operation is conducted 
with precision within a definite specified time, whereas 
gross variations occur where such control is not pro- 
vided. The pressure contro] and cooling can be done 
with water where cooking is done in water. Apparatus 
has been developed to regulate the temperature and the 
pressure automatically, to operate the time valves, and 
to make a continuous record of the same. A record of 
the time and temperature is required of each batch, and 
this is probably the greater factor in securing safety 
in processing rather than the heavier cook. The fal- 
lible human element is eliminated. As a final step, 
batch marks are required on each lot, so that cans can 
be identified at any time or place. 

Asparagus is not cooked in a continuous cooker. 
Heat penetration is rapid owing to the free liquid and 
agitation is not desirable, because of injury to the 
spears when in a hot state. 

Asparagus is not particularly hard upon a tin can, 
but there is sufficient action upon the metal to affect 
the flavor, and in this case it is considered favorable, 
and also to produce some bleaching. The effect upon 
fiavor is noticed when comparing that packed in glass 
as already indicated. The effect upon color is notice- 


able in that a product which is distinctly yellow after 
cooking will be brighter after a few months. 

The standard packing for the No. 214 square can 
is two dozen to the case, 1614 by 1534, by 10 inches, and 
a gross weight of 65 pounds. No. 1 square cans for 
tips, two dozen to the case, 13% by 1134, by 8 inches 
and a gross weight of 37 pounds. 


Deterioration in Asparagus. 


Surprisingly little experimental work has been 
done upon the canning of asparagus when one considers 
the importance which it has attained. The writer re- 
ported a few experiments in Bulletin No. 196 of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. The object was to note the effect 
of standing upon the quality of the canned product. 


“One lot was packed within 3 hours after cutting, a second 
lot within 24 hours, a third within 48 hours, a fourth within 72 
hours, and a fifth within 96 hours. Each lot consisted of two 
parts of about 20 cans each, one part being filled with long or 
full length stalks, and the other with tips. 

The lot put up immediately on arriving at the factory was 
perfectly tender from the tip to the base in every stalk. It had 
a bright, clean, crisp appearance. 

The lot put up within 24 hours lacked some of the clean 
luster characteristic of the fresh, the tips were all tender and 
gave no evidence of unnatural flavor. The full-length spears 
were excellent at the tip, but more than 30 per cent were a little 
fibrous at the butt and had the beginning of a bitter flavor. 

The lot held 48 hours showed more dulling in color, the be- 
ginning of a yellow cast, and a little wrinkling of the stalks, as 
though they were shrinking. The tips were good, with only the 
beginning of toughening at the base and some bitter taste. In 
the full stalks the base was decidedly fibrous for nearly one-half 
the length and had a decidedly bitter taste at the butt, becoming 
less marked as one approached the tip. About one-half the stalk 
was edible. 

The lot, held 72 hours, showed similar changes in a still 
more marked degree, more yellowing, more furrowing or wrink- 
ling of the stalks, decidedly more fibrous material, and the de- 
velopment of a strong, bitter flavor, more marked at the base 
and extending within about 1% inches of the tips. The full- 
— stalks were not edible, but the tips might pass for a low 
grade. 

The lot held for 96 hours had a poor, sickly yellowish-green 
cast, and was decidedly wrinkled and very tough and bitter 
throughout its entire length. It was not edible, the bitter prin- 
ciple being strongly developed. This asparagus (previous to 
canning) was kept in a moderately cool place, but had no water 
turned on to keep it moist. It was not subjected to unusual dry- 
ing. The loss in weight per hundred the first day was about 4 
pounds, and most of this was probably from water which had 
been held between the stalks after the field washing. On the 
succeeding days the loss was only 1 to 3 pounds per hundred. 
The shrunken appearance after 72 hours gave the impression of 
a much greater loss in weight.” 


Further studies upon the deterioration in aspara- 
gus were made by Mrs. K. G. Bitting and published as 
Bulletin No. 11, from the National Canners Association 
in 1917. These may be summarized as follows: The as- 
paragus shoot represents a most unstable condition of 
plant tissue and rapidly undergoes changes which are 
distinct from that of wilting as observed in the vege- 
tables. The fresh spear is plump and the tissues tur- 
gid. It will break if only a moderate force is used to 
bend it. Within a short time changes begin, the sur- 
face will show light furrows beginning at the base and 
gradually moving toward the tip. There is some loss 
of moisture, the tissues being less turgid, the spear can 
be bent and there is development of fiber, most notice- 
able beneath the surface, but also taking place in the 
bundles throughout the tissue. This development of 
the fiber is easily demonstrated by staining the tissues 
and by microscopic examination, but is equally appar- 
ent in the stalks upon cooking. These changes are not 
limited to the strengthening of the fibrous portion by 
lignification alone, but the flavor is affected in like man- 
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ner, a bitter principle being developed. This follows in 
the same order as the lignification, that is, from the 
base toward the tip. Prof. F. W. Morse, of the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station, worked upon the same 
problem from the chemical standpoint, and found that 
in 100 grams of fresh asparagus there was 7.64 grams 
of dry matter and 1.83 grams of sugar; that chilled as- 
paragus after 72 hours contained 7.25 grams of dry 
matter, 1.10 grams of sugar, and that unchilled aspar- 
agus after 72 hours contained 6.80 grams dry matter 
and 77 grams of sugar. 

These changes are recognized in a practical way at 
the factory in that provision is made to pack the cut 
material at once, and in the event of a carry-over and 
warm weather to use it for tips. It was also found that 
these changes go on in asparagus though cool, but that 
they can be greatly delayed if the cut end of the spear 
be kept in water. The thorough wetting of the grass 
at the factory has more than a cooling effect to retard 
bacerial activity on the surface. A warm temperature 
stimulates both biological and chemical changes. These 
experiments lend support to bringing in the entire stalk 
from the field to the factory rather than trimming as is 
customary. 

In order to present a clearer picture of the excep- 
tional amount of labor required and the equipment 
needed to pack a thousand cases a day at the height of 
the season, the matter may be summarized as follows: 
Land, 1,000 acres; harvesters, 125 men; gatherers, 10; 
washers, 15; truckmen and helpers, 4; overseer, 1; or 
a total of 150. These are exclusive of the regular 
farmers. 
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In the plant two lines are required, one for the 
regular Tall Square Asparagus can and one for the 
Short Square Asparagus can, with additional capacity 
to handle soup stock in round cans. ; 

Three tables for grading, sorting and cutting built 
for twelve operators each, will be needed—36 oper- 
ators. 

Three asparagus cutters, motor driven; one oper- 
ator for each. 

Three blanching tanks, 5 by 8 feet, with steam 
crosses; 5 persons will be required for the work. 

Six asparagus filling tables, ten bins each, for 55 
persons. 

One straight line briner for Tall Square cans. 

One straight line briner for Short Square cans; 2 
operators to make and look after the brining. 

Two exhaust boxes with brass guides and brass 
steam pipes. 

Two Gray type closing machines; 2 operators. 

One adjustable closing machine for round cans. 

Four 4-car retorts, 55 inches by 14 feet, with auto- 
matic equipment for controlling the steam, air and 
water, and time and temperature recorders; 5 oper- 
ators for the retorts and for keeping the records re- 
quired. 

Weighing, trucking, handling cans, marking and 
other labor will require about 25 more or a total of 133. 
This is probably more nearly for minimum labor re- 
quirements, but about the average for the physical 
equipment. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


The Activities of the N. C. A. 


Continuation of the Report of Secretary Gorrell to The Board of Directors. 


West Coast Laboratory—The new laboratory of the Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco, equipped with the most modern scien- 
tific and mechanical apparatus, was dedicated on October 12, 
1926. This laboratory with its entire equipment is a gift to the 
Association from the American Can Company. The industry 
owes that company an immensurable debt of gratitude for this 
additional evidence of its deep interest and its desire to place 
the industry on a thoroughly sound and scientific basis. 

A representative advisory committee of canners and a re- 
search committee of sceintific men have been organized to super- 
vise the work of the new laboratory, which is closely linked up 
with the University of California. 

_ Chicago University Research—Dr. Jordan reports encour- 
aging progress in the research on food poisoning being carried 
on at Chicago University under the annual grant from this Asso- 
ciation. This report will touch only upon the most important 
matters covered in his report. 

Studies in progress on botulism include one relating to the 
effect of reduced pressure (such as is present in most food cans), 


on botulinus bacteria; another on the bahavior of such bacteria 
in the body. 


A very important line of work being continued is that con- 
cerning the toxins of the so-called paratyphoid group of bacteria, 
which toxins, according to published reports of Dr. Savage, a 
noted food official of England, sometimes survive the process 
in certain canned foods, notably meats and fish. Results so far 
obtained indicate that these bacteria do contain poisons which 
are heat-resistant, but they are not true, soluble toxins and do 
not appear to injure laboratory animals except when injected 
directly into the veins. 

Fifty-four outbreaks have been investigated personally b 
Dr. Jordan’s staff and by correspondence ona sediy paces of 


food were examined in connection therewith. Ten scientific 
papers have been published. 


In concluding his report, Dr. Jordan says: “The results of 
the past year’s work, while not sensational, have laid a funda- 


mental foundation for further investigation and are, I believe, 
of real scientific importance.” 

European Corn Borer—The very rapid spread of European 
corn borer into the sweet corn canning regions is a matter of 
most serious concern to every corn canner. During the past 
year the area of infestation has spread, according to the find- 
ings of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, into 444 additional town- 
ships in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 

Further, in the 1925 infested areas of Michigan there was 
this year an increase of about 300 per cent in the number of 
stalks infested, and 500 per cent increase in the number of bor- 
ers per stalk. In the infested areas of Essex and Kent counties, 
Canada, the decrease in corn acreage since 1924 as reported is 
about 90 per cent. hi 

The corn borer, which is characteried by leading authorities 
as the greatest menace that has ever confronted American agri- 
culture, has now made its way entirely across Ohio and has been 
discovered in the eastern counties of Indiana, showing an alarm- 
ing rate of progress toward the great corn-growing regions of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Following a meeting of State and Federal officials with 
others interested in the corn-borer problem at Chicago a year 
ago, a committee was appointed to develop further co-operation 
between the interested States and the Federal Government, and 
the various industries directly affected. Dean C. F. Curtiss, of 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, acting as chairman 
of the International Corn Borer Organization, appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee a few weeks ago, under the chairmanship of 
Director G. I. Christie, of the Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. This executive committee has been actively at work 
since its organization, carrying out plans towards securing sub- 
stantial increases in the Federal and State appropriations for 
corn borer work, and in general a stiffening up of the fight all 
along the line against the menace of this dangerous pest. 

Conferences were held in Washington the latter part of 
October with the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of Scien- 
tific Work in the Department of Agriculture, the Assistant Di- 
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rector of the Budget, and with the authorities of the Bureau of 
Entomology. The executive committee has also enlisted the 
co-operation of the Meat Packers’ Institute, and arrangements 
have been made to secure assistance from the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association, which meets in Washington November 18 
and 19. 

Press reports indicate that Congressman Purnell, of Indiana, 
has addressed letters to Senators and Representatives of four- 
teen States affected to threatened by the European corn borer, 
urging them at once to join with him in an appeal to President 
Coolidge, Secretary Jardine, and General Lord, Director of the 
Budget. Mr. Purnell hopes in this manner to pave the way for 
immediate consideration, when Congress convenes in December, 
of a special appropriation for combating the corn borer. 

The executive committee of the International Corn Borer 
Organization, on which the National Canners Association is rep- 
resented, has conferences scheduled with the Bureau of the Bud- 
get and the Secretary of Agriculture for November 18 and 19. 
Plans which have been discussed informally indicate that there 
is need for increasing the funds available for the corn borer fight 
by some three million dollars. 


Canned Foods Week—While Canned Foods Week does not 
close till November 20, the chairman of the National Committee 
will make a preliminary report to the board upon the organiza- 
tion and finances of this year’s campaign. This year’s work has 
been notable for the active interest and co-operation shown by 
the committee members representing the participating associa- 
tions, who have assisted the Headquarters Office at Washington 
whenever called upon, and in every way they could render 
service. 

Advertising—One of the most progressive steps that the in- 
dustry is taking is the advertising of individual commodities. 
For several years the splendid advertising campaign of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Canners has been an inspiration, and it is being 
followed by several other branches of the industry. 

The asparagus canners of California are now conducting an 
active campaign; likewise the salmon canners, who have just 
arranged to continue their work for a second season. 

Recently the pea canners, at an enthusiastic meeting held in 
Milwaukee, decided to raise an advertising fund of $300,000. 
While the full amount has not yet been subscribed, there is no 
question that they will be successful, and through their efforts 
will largely increase the consumption of canned peas. 


_Canners of other commodities are contemplating similar 
action. 


United States Warehouse Act—Since the last meeting of the 
board, the Secretary of Agriculture has placed canned foods on 
the list of agricultural products eligible for storage under the 
provisions of the United States Warehouse Act. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has also issued rules and regulations gov- 
erning the licensing of warehouses and storage of canned foods 
in such warehouses. 

At the meeting of the Administrative Council last May, this 
Act was approved in principle. While there may be considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the value of the Federal Ware- 
house system to the canning industry, there is no question of the 
value of having it officially recognized as an agricultural indus- 
try, which will place it in a better position to receive the benefits 
of legislation favoring agriculture and agricultural products. 

_ The application of this Act to the canning business has been 

discussed on several occasions with the Department officials hav- 
ing charge of its enforcement. The Association has been asked 
to co-operate with some of the State associations in appealing to 
the Federal Reserve Board to recognize warehouse receipts for 
canned foods, issued under supervision of the Government, as 
eligible collateral for commercial paper subject to rediscount by 
the Reserve Banks. 
To get warehouse receipts which will be beyond question for 
collateral purposes, there must be disinterested as well as re- 
sponsible custodianship of the products. In other words, the 
canners must adopt a warehousing system which will not only 
have the approval of the Department of Agriculture, but which 
will also appeal to the Federal Reserve Board and other bank- 
ing interests. This could be accomplished either through the 
corporate form of organization, leasing the warehouses of the 
canners to this warehousing corporation, or by leasing them to 
some responsible, disinterested and competent individual. 

e Department officials suggest that should the matter be 
taken up with the Federal Reserve Board, a full presentation of 
the warehousing procedure, type of warehouse receipt, methods 
of grading and inspection will be desired by the board before 
passing on the question. The Agricultural officials have prom- 


ised to co-operate in an i i j 
tha: organized effort to take this subject up 
Tin Plate Research—It is regretfull 
~ —It y announced that the 
Committee on Standardization of Tin Plate for Canners’ Cans, 
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which has been in existence since 1920, has been unable to report 
its usual progress ‘on account of the unfortunate illness of its 
chairman. 

_Dr. W. E. Elwell, who has served as chairman since the com- 
mittee was created, has been so ill that he finally decided to 
present his resignation to President Chase. This has been re- 
gretfully accepted by President Chase, and a new chairman of 
the committee will shortly be announced. 

There was a general meeting on tin plate specifications held 
in Pittsburgh on October 4th. This meeting was called by H. A. 
Stacy, of the office of the Budget Director of the United States 
Government. A report of the proceedings at Pittsburg will prob- 
ably be made at this session of the board. ; 

Co-operation With Government Departments—The Commit- 
tee on Co-operation with the Bureau of Chemistry has continued 
its efforts to carry out the agreement made with the Bureau of 
Chemistry officials at the conference at Louisville last January. 
The spirit shown by the canners toward the committee’s sugges- 
tions regarding the elimination of swells and other abnormal 
cans is most encouraging. Chairman Royal F. Clark will report 
to the board on this matter. a 

The Association has continued its policy of co-operating in 
every possible way with the various Government Departments. 
Recent examples of this policy include the Association’s co-oper- 
ation with the Department of Agriculture in connection with the 
United States Warehouse Act; with the Federal Specifications 
Board of the Bureau of the Budget as regards specifications for 
tin plate for food containers; with the Department of Justice on 
customs cases involving canned foods, and with the United States 
Tariff Commission on canned tomato imports. . 

Simplification of Containers—A report for the committee 
handling this subject will be made to the board by the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. L. §. Argall. . 

Pro-Rata Contracts—This important committee will hold a 
session at the time of the meeting of the board of directors, and 
will doubtless present through its chairman, Mr. Norman J. 
Griffith, a report of the progress that it has made. 

The pro-rata contract is of the greatest importance to both 
canner and distributor, and should and will be safeguarded in 
every possible way. 

Seed Contract Revision—Since the last meeting of the board 
the committee has been in close touch with a committee from the 
seed trade in the endeavor to work out modifications in the pres- 
ent contract form, the effect of which would be to remove some 
of the frequent causes of irritation between seller and buyer 
arising out of the present methods of merchandising seeds. 

The committee of seedsmen has had under consideration for 
some time proposals which the canners’ committee has advanced, 
and has recently presented the results of their consideration of 
the various points to Mr. Xeulendyke, chairman of the canners’ 
committee. While the work of the committee is not finished, a 
— progress report will be presented at this meeting of the 

oard. 

Tomato Tariff and Customs Cases—President Chase appoint- 
ed a special committee to take charge of the work of petitioning 
the Tariff Commission for an investigation of canned tomato 
imports and for the maximum increase in duty allowed by the 
Tariff Act on such importations. Mr. H. L. Cannon, chairman 
of that committee, will present a report of definite progress 
made by the committee. 

In addition there are two customs cases involving canned 
foods which should be mentioned,one involving the classification of 
canned pimientos and the other the classification of tomato paste 
or sauce. These cases have been carried to the Court of Customs 
Appeals by the importers and were argued before that court last 
month. A decision on both cases will probably be handed down 
before the end of the year. Should these decisions be adverse to 
the Government and the domestic industry, the Association will 
consider what steps should best be taken in the interest of its 
members. 

An arrangement has recently been made whereby the Asso- 
ciation will secure information in advance about customs cases 
involving canned foods. The Association is therefore in a better 
position to protect the domestic industry and assist the Govern- 
ment by suggesting witnesses and furnishing information that 
will secure the proper classification of such imported foods be- 
fore the case is taken to the higher courts. 


_ Freight Rates—In accordance with the decision of the board 
at its last meeting respecting the traffic policy of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. E. S. DePass, who had been representing the Associa- 


tion in the cases known as Dockets 17906 and 17776, advised the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the Association wished to 
withdraw from both. At the time these cases were filed they 
were both given the caption “National Canners Association, et al 
vs. Railroads,” and the continuance of these titles in later refer- 
ences to them led to some confusion as to whether appropriate 
action had been taken withdrawing the Association from partici- 
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pation. In both, however, the formal withdrawal is a matter of 
record in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Official Classification Committee having proposed to 
change the classification on tin cans from fourth class to Rule 
26, and as this change would result in an increase in the freight 
rates in the territory covered by the Official Classification Com- 
mittee and might become the basis for similar action in other 
classification territories, a protest was filed at the direction of 
the executive officers of the Association, who were authorized 
by the board to take such action in matters affecting the indus- 
try as a whole. The protest was in the form of a brief filed by 
Mr. DePass at the hearing conducted by the Official Classifica- 
tion Committee in New York City. At this hearing, statements 
in opposition to the proposed change were also made by the 
traffic managers of the American Can Company and the Conti- 
nental Can Company. The latest advices are that the committee 
has taken no action on the matter and that the prospect is for 
no change in the classification, at least in the immediate ‘uture. 

Statistics—The Board of Directors at its May meeting ex- 
pressed approval of the general plan to collect statistics on hold- 
ings of canned foods in canners’ warehouses, provided distrib- 
utors gave similar information. The collection of these statis- 
tics would be made through the Census Bureau of the United 

‘States Department of Commerce. The Conference Committee 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association has expressed 
general approval of the plan, and the same favorable expression 
has been made by officials of the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association. 
The chairman of the Conference Committee with Distributors, 
Mr. Royal F. Clark, will probably bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the board of directors for further discussion. 

This year our Association has undertaken for the first time 
to collect statistics on string, wax and green beans. The board 
of directors at its May meeting requested the secretary’s office 
to get from canners of this product an expression whether or not 
they desired the collection of these statistics. The favorable 
replies represented a very large volume of the industry, and 
President Chase approved of the action of the office in collect- 
ing the figures. 


While a great majority of the cunating industry seems to be 
in favor of production statistics as they have been collected by 
the Association since its organization, there is still a minority 
offering active opposition. Those who oppose the collection of 
statistics are advised that the secretary’s office is under instruc- 
tions from the board of directors to perform this service, and 
that ig has no other option than to carry out the orders of the 
board. 

In the distribution of the statistics it collects, the Associa- 
tion follows the only method that has the sanction of the law— 
that is, making them available simultaneously to all who may 
be interested. 

In July the United States Census Bureau addressed a letter 
to a selected list of canners asking their opinion on a tentative 
plan it had formulated for an annual census of the pack of the 
principal fruits and vegetables. This inquiry was interpreted 
by some who received the letter as a request for figures on this 
year’s pack. Accordingly, a conference was arranged with a 
representative of the Bureau and it was explained that a thor- 
ough understanding of the Bureau’s plan, its scope and its rela- 
tions to the Association’s statistical work was necessary to make 
the plan a success. The Bureau is ready to go ahead with its 
plan for this annual census if the Bureau and the canning indus- 


try can arrive at an agreement as to the scope of the work and 
other features. 


1927 Convention—After a full consideration of over twenty 
invitations from as many cities which desired to entertain the 
Convention, the Location Committee for the 1927 Convention 
has selected Atlantic City. 

The date for the Convention recommended by the Location 
Committee is the week of January 24, 1927, and the board will 
be asked to ratify this date. 


Pending Legislation Affecting the Food and Drugs Act—The 
so-called corn sugar bill, to amend the Food and Drugs Act so 
as to allow corn sugar or dextrose to be used in foods without 
declaration on the label, was passed in two different forms by 
the United States Senate and House. The House bill would 
have made no change in the present law as it relates to canned 
foods, while the Senate bill would have permitted the use of corn 
sugar or dextrose in such foods without declaration. Senator 
Cummins tried to get the Senate to concur in the House bill be- 


fore Congress adjourned, but without success, and the bills are - 


left pending in conference. The death of the Senator and the 
strong opposition of the Department of Agriculture and others 
makes the fate of this legislation at the next session very doubt- 
ful. The Agricultural Department opposed it solely on the 
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ground that it would weaken the Food Law and set a bad prece- 
dent for future similar exemptions. 

The bill introduced by Senator Williams, of Missouri, to 
amend the Food and Drugs Act was called to the attention of the 
Board at its last meeting and the subject was referred to the 
executive officers with power to act. With the unanimous ap- 
proval of those officers, on July 24, 1926, a letter was sent to 
Senator McNary, acting chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, expressing the opposition of the As- 
sociation to this bill on the ground that it would weaken .he 
effectiveness of the Food and Drugs Act, which has been a great 
protection to the consuming public and to producers of high- 
grade products. 

The clerk of the Senate Committee has promised to notify 
the Association should any further hearings be held on the Wil- 
liams bill. At a hearing held by the Senate Committee last May, 
Mr. Campbell, Director of Regulatory Work for the Department 
of — made a very strong statement in opposition to 
this bill. 

The bill introduced by Congressman Hammer, of North Car- 
olina, which would have required the dating of foods in sealed 
containers, was still in committee at expiration of the last ses- 
sion of Congress.. 

Foreign Food Laws—Regulations of the Argentine Govern- 
ment requiring that certain canned foods imported into that 
country be packed in lacquer-lined cans, went into effect on No- 
vember 11th, according to the latest advice received through the 
United States Department of Commerce. The regulations apply 
to canned foods having more than a certain acidity determined 
according to a prescribed method. 

The Association maintains that that method is not a measure 
of acidity in such nitrogenous foods as canned fish, and that 
acidity is not always an index of the corrosive action of a food 
on tin plate. It has filed a statement with the United States 
Department of Commerce to be used as a basis for protest 
through the proper diplomatic channels. The United States Bu- 
reau of Chemistry has also indicated to the Department of Com- 
merce its views on this subject, which are substantially in accord 
with those expressed by the Association. 

Tariff Revision—When the present tariff law was being 
framed by Congress, the National Canners Association, largely 
through the efforts of the late C. H. Bentley, made every pos- 
sible effort to have inserted what is known as a trading clause, 
which would enable the President of the United States to make 
reciprocal tariff arrangements with foreign countries under con- 
ditions which it was proposed to insert in the law. 

The canning industry is growing so rapidly that it is com- 
pelled to seek export outlets, having in mind more especially the 
establishment of a regular export trade that will enable the in- 
dustry to expand as it properly should, rather than merely the 
disposal of surpluses. 

American canned foods, as a rule, are favorably received by 
consumers in foreign countries, but some of these countries have 
seen fit to erect tariff barriers that are practically prohibitive. 
The industry is powerless to meet these tariff restrictions with- 
out the assistance of the United States Government, and when 
the next tariff bill is being prepared, the National Canners As- 
sociation will again request the insertion of a trading clause, to 
enabe the President to effectively deal with those countries which 
have put up tariff barriers that serve to make canned foods lux- 
uries and thus reduce their consumption. 

President Chase expects shortly to appoint a committee io 
gather the necessary information and to make the proper presen- 
tation to the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and the 


Finance Committee of the Senate, when new tariff measures are 
being considered. 


INOCULATE PEA SEED WITH 


Inoculator 


Increases the yield—Improves the quality—Enriches the soil. 


We specialize in the preparation of high quality cultures for the inoculation of 
peas. The application of our cultures on pea seed insures the presence of 
NODULES on the roots---so essential to yield and quality of crop. 


Orders for spring delivery now being received. 


THE URBANA LABORATORIES. 
Urbana, ae. Illinois 
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Automatic Can Making Machinery 


Bliss No. 13 Semi-Automatic Double Seaming Machine 


A strong compact machine representing the 
most advanced design in double seamers and 
used for double seaming large cans. This type 
machine is built in two sizes. On special order 
they may be arranged for simultaneously false 
wiring the top and double seaming the bot- 
tom. The No. 13 shown will seam cans 4 in. 
to 11 in. in diameter by 2 in. to 15 in. in height. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed lines for 
large production — Semi-Automatic lines — 
Hand and Foot operated equipment. 


BLISS & MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 
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MACHINERN,, 


391-399 WEST-SPRING STREET 


Cfo 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO. 


THOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE GEN. Mer. 


QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


a 
Patented 
No. 456 a 
— > —> ton Lf Ory a 
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Western Canners Association Meeting 
Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 30th and Dec. Ist 1926 


Large Concourse Of Canners Listens To An Array Of More Than Ordinarily Interest- 
ing and Vitally Important Addresses—From Canners, Supply Men, Brokers, 
Wholesale Grocers, Chain Store Men, and Accounting or Business 
Experts—Much Good Food For Serious Thought 
But No Actions Taken. 


NTRODUCTORY—One of the best balanced pro- 

| grams ever served up to a canners’ convention was 

given at this meeting, under the guidance of Pres- 

ident Arthur Hamilton and Vice-President Martin 

Steinhart, and Secretary Lee deserves much credit 
for it.. 


The reader will find here an abundance of timely 
discussion of questions now confronting the industry. 
Every one of the addresses seemed to deal upon a dif- 
terent angle of the industry, and yet they all piece to- 
gether to make a splendid whole. Every canner in the 
business should read each one of them carefully, and if 
he does he will see clearly where the trend of the times 
is taking us. We urge you to read each one and di- 
gest it. 


The regret is, it seems to us, that such a large body 
of business men should come together, listen to these 
lectures, and then go home without taking any concrete 
action. Never was good business action so badly 
needed in this industry, and the direction it should take 
was plainly pointed out by all the speakers. But— 
“the service was over, and they all went home.” 


Canners Association convened at 1.30 P. M. in the New 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., following luncheon, Mr. Ar- 
thur Hamilton, Lebanon, Ohio, the President, presiding. 


T HE Eighty-fiifth Semi-Annual Convention of the Western 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HAMILTON 


HE canning industry, as you know, has its ups and downs. 

| Sometimes the most of us think that it is mostly down. 

Perhaps a few have that thought at this present moment. 

But I assure you that behind the cloud the sun is still shining. 

The canning industry will recover. It is bound to. It is one of 
the basic industries of the nation. You cannot do without it. 


There is just one thought that I want to impress upon you 
and to leave with you. The United States Government, in a lim- 
ited way, has made a research of distribution, and some very 
startling facts have been revealed. It has been discovered at the 
points where this research was made, in cities of New England, 
that a large number of families in those sections had never used 
canned food. In other sections it was found that out of the 
great list of vegetables and fruits that are put into cans only one 
of that number had ever been used. Perhaps it was tomatoes; 
perhaps it was corn or some other vegetable, or fruit. 


Now the thought that I want to leave with you at this time 
is the necessity of informing those people, the class of citizens 
in those cities as well as other localities, as to the value of 
canned foods. 


This research reveals the fact that in some localities there 
was the idea that canned foods were unwholesome; they were 
not fit for human consumption; that the only good article which 
could be prepared for the table were the fresh vegetables. 

Do you realize the great field that is before you to open your 
various avenues of distribution for consumption? In my judg- 
ment, the one answer is advertising, and it is with a feeling of 
satisfaction that the packers of one commodity have already 
taken steps to secure advertising funds. Unquestionably that is 


the proper method of procedure. Each independent product, 
whatever it might be, of the food produced, either vegetable or 
fruit, should be advertised, in my judgment, independently. And 
what a slight expense it would be to the canning industry of this 
nation. 

I might suggest just one item, and which wouid apply to all. 
Take the item of canned corn. Suppose that the canners of sweet 
corn in the canning sections of the United States should contrib- 
ute a small amount per ton of the green product. Did you ever 
stop to realize what a fund that would produce in this country 
for a most thorough advertising campaign? 

I should say from a rough estimate that there are 800,000 
tons of corn packed on an aveage in the United States. Suppose 
that the canners of sweet corn would assess themselves twenty- 
five cents per ton. Did you ever stop to realize what an excellent 
fund that would produce each year to teach those who ought to 
be taught the great value of canned vegetables? Who ought to 
be taught the value of fruits? Can’t you realize the oppor- 
tunities ? 

I think it is a most important question that should be con- 
sidered and should be put into effect at the earliest opportunity. 
Now, why? 

We have the statistics on quite a number of products that 
are being canned in this country. Production is increasing con- 
stantly. Factories are being enlarged. New factories are being 
built and production, therefore, is increasing. And the only log- 
ical conclusion to arrive at is that the consumption must neces- 
sarily be increased. 

In order to increase the consumption, you must educate the 
housewife to the advantages from an economical standpoint and 
as to the various ways of preparing and the ease with which 
canned foods can be prepared for the table. It is a question of 
vitamines. That animal has been thoroughly discussed in the 
last few years, and it has been well demonstrated by those who 
have made a thorough research that canned vegetables and fruits 
do retain the vitamine content, in fact to a higher degree in a 
great many instances than that contained in the home cooked 
green vegetable. 

One of the greatest friends of the canning industry as an 
organization is the National Wholesale Grocers Association, the 
jobbers, wholesale grocers, our main distributors, those whom 
we depend on to distribute the products we produce. Mr. R. L. 
Davidson, of Indianapolis, who is president of that association, 
is listed on the program this afternoon, but he has informed us 
that he will be unable to attend. We have with us the vice-presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, Mr. Carl H. 
Schlapp, of St. Louis, whom I now have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him. 


CARL H. SCHLAPP SPEAKS 


E wholesale grocers are very much interested in canned 
W foods. The business is growing continually. It is one of 

our most valuable departments. We watch the percentage 
of sales of canned foods as compared with other departments 
with a great deal of interest, because we are anxious to see them 
grow. 

Our relations as wholesale grocers with the National Can- 
ners Association and with the Western Canners Association are 
more friendly and more satisfactory from the standpoint of 
money-making, we might say, than.the relations we have with 
any other association. 

Canned Foods Week, I think, demonstrates that the interest 
of the wholesale grocers is keenly tied up with that of canned 
foods. We believe that wholesale grocers throughout the coun- 
try participated more earnestly this year than ever before. Over 
600 markets were thoroughly organized by Mr. Lieber, aided by 
his secretary, with the assistance, of course, of the very able 
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Bargains Used Machinery 
for Canning Plants 


We are now selling the machinery that we acquired in the purchase of the Paul 


Delaney Plant at Brocton, N. Y. 


We do not expect to insert this advertisement 


again, so get in your inquires for anything that may be of interest to you. There are 


some good bargain here: 


3—World Labelers. 
1—20th Century Six Spout Filler. 
1—20th Century Pulper. 


1—Barry Wehlmiller Automatic Labeler with 
Meter. 


2—Karl Kiefer Acidifiers. 


2—Karl Kiefer Visco Jelly Fillers—20 No. 2 
Trays. 


2— Karl Kiefer Piston Fillers—25 Trays. 

1—Karl Kiefer Electric Bottle Washer—72 Spout. 

3—Karl Kiefer Fillers. 

1—American Operating Machine—14 Oz. Cap- 
acity. 

1—Jabez Burns Peanut Butter Making Outfit, con- 


sisting of two coal roasters, grinders, hoppers, 
mixers, elevators, etc. 


4—Haller 14 Spout Fillers. 

1—Haller 18 Spout Filler. 

1—Langsenkamp Chili Sauce Machine. 

1—Tomato Washer. 

1—Kelso Pulper. 

1—No. 32 Enterprise Meat Grinder. 

1— Buffalo Silent Chopper. 

1——Robins Can Polisher. 

1—No. 10 Best Can Opener. 

1—No. 116 Clipper Cleaner. 

1—Type T. L. P. I. C. Sharpless Super Centri- 
fuge. 

1—No. 13 Sterling Potato Peeler. 

4— Handy Cappers. 

1—Goldy Capper. 


3-—Paul Oehmig Mustard Mills. 
2—Paul Oehmig Mustard Tanks. 
1—Mustard Grinder. 

1—Ayars Pea and Bean Filler for No. 1-2-3 Cans. - 
1—Hawkins Universal Washer. 

2—Seitz Kreuzmach Filters—1 15 Screen and 1 10 


Screen. 
1—Kingley Peanut Roaster. 
2—Lambert Peanut Blanchers. 
1—Mathews Gravity Spiral Conveyor, 1 Floor. 
1— Mathews Gravity Chute. 
2—Morgan Nailing Machines. 


2—Large Copper Lined Vinegar Tanks. 


3—200-Gallon Copper Kettles—2-2’? Handy Gate 
Valves. 


4— 150-Gallon Copper Kettles—1-3’’ Handy Gate 
Valve. 


(Above 4 Kettles equipped with bronze agit- 
ators. ) 


4—100-Gallon Copper Kettles—1-3’’ Handy Gate 
Valve. 


4—85-Gallon Copper Kettles—1-24’’ Handy Gate 
Valve. 


1—75-Gallon Copper Kettl—1-14’’ Common 
Valve. 


1—60-Gallon Copper Kettle—1-1’’ Opening. 

1—40-Gallon Copper Kettle—1-1’’ Opening. 

8—30-Gallon Copper Dump Kettles with safety 
valves. 

1—25-Gallon Copper Kettle—1#’’ Common Valve, 

8—3’’ x 5’’ Copper Coils. 


Huntley Manufacturing Company 


Brocton, N. Y. 
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officers of the National Canners Association and the Western 
Canners Association and of the brokers. The retailers to a large 
extent took a deep interest in canned foods. The entire object 
must always be toward distribution with advertising as thor- 
oughly as possible. And to that end wholesale grocers made 
every effort to use their salesmen with the possibility of in- 
creased sa‘es in canned foods by urging their salesmen to have 
meetings with retailers, if possible with retailers’ clerks, so that 
displays in the show windows would be tied up with displays 
and demonstrations on the inside of the store, and so that the 
telephone would be thoroughly used in connection with further- 
ing Canned Foods Week. 

We believe this movement will grow from year to year. We 
believe that the wholesale grocers are appreciating more and 
more the possibilities of Canned Foods Week. We know that 
retailers in increasing numbers show very excellent results 
through using their efforts to impress the housewife with the 
thought which is a fact: that Canned Foods Week offers a good 
opportunity for her to stock the pantry. 

In connection with this advertising, the advertising that has 
been placed by the asparagus industry, the pineapple industry, 
and the sauerkraut, it has certainly helped the sales of these ar- 
ticles very much. 

We are very much pleased to hear that the Wisconsin Pea 
Canners are going to enter into a larger campaign for the pur- 
pose of advertising peas. 

In this connection it might be well to point out the fact that 
these campaigns, in order to be mest effective, should bring the 
campaign, in all details, to the attention of the large wholesate 
grocers’ associations of the country. 

One of our brokers the other day came into our office and 
said we ought to do something in a general way to call the at- 
tention of the jobbers throughout the country to the money that 
is being spent in advertising these products that I have men- 
tioned, and that a circular issued by the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association would be very helpful. 

I spoke to Mr. Tomey about it, and we wrote a letter to 
Mr. Lieber, who immediately issued a circular dated November 
26, urging wholesale grocers throughout the country to tie in 
with these campaigns. 

The matter of quality, of course, is one that we wholesale 
grocers are intensely interested in, and in fact something that 
everyone must be interesed in whe is contributing any money to- 
wards advertising canned foods, because unless we have as a 
basis for these campaigns good quality the object of the cam- 
paign in advertising will not be secured. 

The action of the California canners in stamping their prod- 
ucts seconds those that do not grade up to standard; the action 
of the Wisconsin Pea Packers in branding certain peas sub- 
standards, is certainly a movement in the right direction, and 
must be helpful to the industry at large. : 

Now I think if we visualize exactly what this means we will 
appreciate the action taken by these states. Canned foods buy- 
ers recognize that certain states are known for inferior goods, 
you might say, and that is net an enviable reputation for a state 
to have. The states should not have this reputation. Right- 
fully it does not belong to them. It is due, however, to the fact 
that in some of the states there are canners whose products are 
not such as they themselves would serve on their own tables 
And to that extent any product is a detriment to the entire in- 
dustry, without question. 

The possibilities of increasing canned foods was mentioned 
by your speaker a minute ago. I happen to have a resume of 
an investigation made by the Meredith organization of Des 
Moines, in which they give the results of the consumption of 
canned foods among the richest farming sections in thirteen of 
the Middle States. The report is: 

12 per cent of the farmers bought asparagus, 28 per cent 
bought baked beans, 28 per cent bought green beans, 3 per cent 
bought beets, 9 per cent bought cherries, 57 per cent bought 
corn, 21 per cent bought peaches, 35 per cent bought pineapple, 
4 per cent bought spinach, 32 per cent bought tomatoes, 45 per 
cent bought peas. 


This survey showed that even in this particularly favorable 
section there are great possibilities not only for increasing the 
demand and consumption of the varieties mentioned, but for the 
increase of acquaintance of consumers with new varieties that 
are not consumed in the proportion that they merit. 


We are deeply interested in the campaign that is to be 
instituted in connection with peas, and we believe when it gets 
under way, if the leading wholesale organizations of the coun- 
try are notified of the campaign, they can be very helpful to the 
campaign, and it would also seem that the National Canned 
Foods Week organization might be helpful in this campaign. It 
will be helpful to the extent that if wholesale grocers know ad- 
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vertising is to appear they can in the meantime instruct their 
salesmen, who in turn will instruct the retailers, so that there 
will be a united effort back of this campaign when the adver- 
tisements are released. 

7 Much has been said about the multiplicity of cans. ‘here 
is no doubt that so many sizes are wasteful and uneconomical. 
It is a hard question to handle. But there is no doubt, at this 
time, if it were possible, and it is possible to some extent, at 
least, to standardize sizes, this would eventually lead to the re- 
tailers using odd cents in the sale of the canned foods. 

_. Many packers and jobbers have brought about the esiab- 
lishment of new sizes through the fact that the size was made 
to fit a certain 10c, 15¢ or 25¢ retail price, and surely the odd 
cents in selling canned foods will be very helpful to the sa:e of 
canned foods, for the reason that the price change can be more 
readily made, and the price change of a cent is not objectionable 
to the consumer. Whereas a jump very frequently, which has 
been found necessary in the old-time system of pricing, is still 
used, and it is used by a great many retailers in changing from 
ten to fifteen, from fifteen to twenty-five, and so forth. 

The Arbitration Clause in the contract mutually approved 
by the Western Canners Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, is one with which we are all familiar. As 
you all know, since the adoption of this clause the Federal Gov- 
ernment has passed a law legalizing the Arbitration Clause in 
contracts affecting interstate commerce. It is the suggestion of 
the wholesale grocers that all contracts now bear, in addition to 
the original clause, the following clause: 

“Each party hereby agrees that a judgment of any 
court of record, state or federal, of original jurisdiction, 
shall be entered upon the award made.” 

These matters are for committee discussion, but they are 
matters that the wholesale grocers feel should be made part of 
a so that these arbitration decisions may be sup- 
ported. 

Now there are many questions in regard to the regulation 
of the canned foods industry with which, of course, you are faced 
right along. We all realize that quality is paramount. We ail 
realize that it is hard to control many times on account of irre- 
sponsible packers getting into the business. How they get into 
business and how they are financed is also a matter which is 
given deep thought by all canned food interests. ° 

But the canned food business as a whole is a business that 
we wholesale grocers are watching very jealously, because it 
means so much to us in our business. The relationships we have 
had with the canning interests have been so pleasant that we 
look forward to the future with confidence as to our ability to 
help increase sales. : 

When we consider this great, wonderful country of ours, 
and the fact that we are just passing through the most prosper- 
ous year we have had in this country, that our country is grow- 
ing rapidly, that the consumption of goods must increase with 
the increase in population, surely the canning industry, with the 
splendid constructive efforts now being made in sales promotion 
work, combined with the hearty support that the wholesale gro- 
cers are very anxious to give, should have very little trouble in 
disposing of the largest possible packs of real quality foods. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT HAMILTON: At this time I want to an- 
nounce the Committee on Resolutions, which will consist of the 
following: Mr. E. W. Virden, Iowa; J. J. Rogers, Indiana; Rob- 
ert Dickinson, Illinois. This committee will prepare the resolu- 
ticns and be ready to report at tomorrows session: 

My friends, you know we are not only working for the 
women in the home in the producing of canned foods, but we are 
working for all women who have to do with canned foods. We 
are fortunate this afternoon in having with us Miss Florence 
Pope, who is the Director of Commons at the Chicago Univer- 
sity. I am going to ask her to please come forward and address 
us. 


ADDRESS OF MISS FLORENCE POPE 


R. LEE knew how interested I was in the first book he 

M got out on canned foods, and when his second book came 

out I at once sent in my subscription for the new copy. 

When he asked me to come to the luncheon he didnt tell me he 

was going to ask me to say anything, or I perhaps wouldn’t have 
come. But I am glad I did come. 

We came not out of curiosity, or anything like that, to see 
what was going on, but we came because we are really interested 
in the problems that you are interested in. - 

While you are the producers and the canners, we are one of 
the small consumers. At the University we have a nice little 
family of about 4,000 that we serve daily, 4,000 meals for eleven 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Closing Machine 


Speed— Durability— Economy No Waste— No Spill 


The Max Ams Machine Company 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
Branches: Chicago and London 


Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
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months in the year. We have everybody, from the kindergarten 
people in our elementary schools on through the school of educa- 
tion to the gray-haired professors in the University. 

We serve fresh fruits and vegetables very largely, but you 
will find our shelves pretty well filled with canned foods. We 
find, in order to take care of our students, our men and women 
whom we serve in the six dormitories and the four cafeterias, 
that we have to have plenty of canned foods on the shelves. So 
your proble mis a very vital one to us. 

I doubt very much if there is going to be any question but 
what the Canners Association will progress and succeed in what 
it is doing if they give our housewives (and we are housewives 
in the sense that we have a small family, too) the very best 
goods that they can possibly can, insisting always on quality. 
We insist there at the University that we have the very best 
quality that we can get for our students, and I think that our 
students are going to go out in their teaching positions and their 
administrative positions with the same feeling; that quality is 
the thing that is going to count. As_long as the Canning Asso- 
ciation tries to keep the standard yp and produce a good can, I 
am sure you are going to succeed, an dwe are going to be one of 
your heavy consumers. (Applausé.) - 


PRESIDENT HAMILTON: Qur next speaker is Professor 
C. G. Woodbury, of Washington, D. C. 


Professor C. G. Woodbury Speaks. 
Ti activities of the National Canners Association, as 1 


think most of us realize who are following association work, 
are all directed toward one fundamental objective. That 1s 
the objective of increasing the consumption of canned foods. 

I want to speak very briefly of just one or two of those ac- 
tivities and probably I shall not bring anything essentially new 
to your minds, but now and then there are interesting details 
and sidelights which come up which even to us who are in the 
work show some new angles of effectiveness in association ser- 
vice. 

As I say, all of the activities of the National Canners As- 
sociation are built around that one fundamental principle of in- 
creasing consumption of canned foods. 

Now this will work through various channels. It works 
through the channel of the research laboratory there in Wash- 
ington and the Western laboratory on the Pacific Coast. Dr. 
Bigelow is on our program, and he is better qualified to speak of 
the laboratory work and service than I possibly could do. 

The removal of the prejudice which still exists in the minds 
of many consumers is another of the activities of the National 
Association. One way this is done, which some of you may not 
be entirely familiar with, is the investigation of consumer com- 
plaints of alleged illness and alleged injury from the eating of 
canned foods. 

These complaints constitute a serious problem for the entire 
industry. They have been increasing for some years. They 
have been increasing recently with rather startling rapidity. 
The commodities in which the members of the Western Canners 
Association are most interested, peas, corn and tomatoes, have 
their full share in the number of complaints which come to the 
office of the National Canners Association. 

For instance, the figures here indicate that with peas there 
were twenty complaints in 1925; twenty-six so far this year. 
There were twelve complaints with regard to corn in 1925; eigh- 
teen so far this year; six regarding tomatoes last year, eight so 
far this year; something over fifty complaints regarding peas, 
corn and tomatoes. The total number of complaints is 220 so 
far in 1926, and the year is not over. It was 190 during all of 
last year. 

What does this mean? If a fire were breaking out in the 
canning industry almost every day in the year except Sunday, 
as on the average some complaint comes into our office nearly 
every day of the year except Sunday, pretty nearly 300 a year, 
some drastic action would be called for. If there were reason to 
suspect that those fires were of incendiary origin, we would cer- 
tainly feel we must get together at once and find the cause and 
remove it. I think in a measure the service of the Association 
in investigating these hordes of complaints of alleged injury and 
illness from canned foods is in the nature of putting out fires. 
Every complaint of that kind is a fire built against the canning 
industry. 

How is this service carried on? The Association has estab- 
lished arrangements with the University of Chicago, with which 
you are all familiar; another arrangement of similar nature 
through Dr. Jordan, of the University of Chicago here; in New 
York with a gentleman connected with the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Dr. Pope; with another gentleman 
in Boston of similar standing in his profession. Through these 
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channels every complaint of alleged illness is followed up imme- 
diately from the medical standpoint. 

The Association wants to get at the facts at once in every 
case where one of these complaints arises. 

' As I say, if the complaint is illness, a doctor’s services are 
available. The Association pays the expenses of all these inves- 
tigations. Where suits follow which are approved by our own 
counsel, all legal expenses and witnesses’ expenses are paid, with 
the exception of the judgment, in case there should be a judg- 
ment. This is a service to the members of the National Canners 
Association. 

It will interest you to know, perhaps, that a large proportion 
of these cases are found on investigation to be unfounded. Mr. 
Loomis handed me a memorandum which I want to quote from. 
He says: 

“In making a recent summary of such investigations during 
the past two years, we find that about 75 per cent of the cases 
investigated are either fraudulent or without foundation, and 
that only 8% per cent of the cases are bona-fide claims. While 
claims of this kind are especially frequent in the vicinity of New 
York City and Boston, they cover all lines of canned foods, and 
no canner can be sure that he will not be subject to such claims 
and the services of the Association in handling these cases may 
save him a lot of annoyance and great expense.” 

For illustration, there was a recent case in Los Angeles I 
might mention very briefly. Two people were found dead. A 
can of salmon not entirely consumed, but opened, was beside 
them. It might as well have been a can of peas or a can of corn. 
It happened in this case to be salmon. A $50,000 damage suit 
resulted. The investigations of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, as borne out by the letters we have from the lawyers who 
handled the case, showed beyond question that the can of food 
which happened to be standing beside these two dead people had 
nothing whatever to do with either their death or their illness, 
and was not in any way connected with their deaths. They died 
of monoxide gas poisoning. 

Nevertheless, the canner had a $50,000 damage suit to sus- 
tain. As a matter of fact, that suit was won by the canner on 
a technicality. We wish it could have been brought to trial and 
won on its merits, with the proof that was placed in the lawyer‘s 
hands as to the real cause of death. No blame is attached to the 
counsel in that case, because the counsel’s business is to win a 
suit for his client, if he can do so, and avoid bringing the thing 
to trial. I just mention that as a case which might happen to 
any canner in this room. 

Each one of these cases involving claims for damage from 
alleged illness or alleged injury under the Association’s plan 
of service may be investigated by competent physicians, by com- 
petent lawyers. The Association does not advise that they be 
compromised. 

Abnormal swell claims present another matter in which the 
Association is rendering a very real service tu its members. 
Those of you who are particularly interested can get the details 
of this from Dr. Bigelow. I don’t want to discuss the things that 
he can discuss so much better than I can. I may say that we 
are getting splendid co-operation from many individual jobbers 
in connection with the investigation of abnormal swell claims. 

The correction of misstatements in newspapers and in text- 
books is an indirect service, but one of very vital importance to 
the future of the canning industry. 

Again I want to take just a moment to quote from Dr. 
Loomis’ memorandum: 

“Newspaper reporters are always looking for some sensa- 
tional piece of news, and we have found that they are fre- 
quently prone to attribute an outbreak of illness to canned foods 
without any investigation whatever. The Association has made 
a consistent practice of following up all such cases with the edi- 
tors of the newspapers whenever practicable, and I think that 
there is no doubt that the result has been a great deal more care 
on the part of many newspapers about laying the blame on any 
particular class of food without investigation.” 

I think those of us following these matters realize the con- 
tacts which the Association is developing with the press of the 
country, the way in which these cases are handled. We can’t 
handle them in advance. Unfortunately, we can only handle 
them as they come up. The work done by Mr. Loomis’ depart- 
ment in these claims is certainly proving a valuable education to 
the press and result in a great improvement in the unfair way 
in which the canning industry has many times been treated in 
the past. 

In every state where the canning industry is established,and 
also in those states where it is not, we have, as you know, a 
public institution consisting of the state agricultural and the ex- 
periment station. That institution is supported by public funds. 
They have their educational activities in all sections of the state, 
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the head of which is at the institution wherever it may be, the 
college at Urbana, or East Lansing, or the University of Wis- 
consin, the state college of Pennsylvania or Cornell University, 
in New York, and so forth. 

We are interested in bringing to the attention of the agri- 
cultural scientists at these institutions the production problems 
that the canners have, and believe me they are many. The im- 
provement of the raw products, the improvement of the variety 
of fruits and vegetables which are grown for canning, the pro- 
tection of them from insect pests, and seed quality are all things 
ae are at the very bottom and foundation of the canners’ 

usiness. 


The services of the Association in that field goes right along 
hand in hand with the service of the laboratory on technological 
matters, and with the service of Mr. Loomis’ department in con- 
nection with the newspaper claims and unfounded claims of ill- 
ness and injury. 


It is all directed toward getting a better canned foods in- 
dustry and towards increasing canned foods consumption. There 
is the work that George Starr is doing in Michigan. By the way, 
he is on your program. There is in the work that Gaylord and 
his associates are doing in Indiana in connection with better va- 
rieties of tomatoes and the study of the factors which influence 
quality in canned tomatoes. There is Dr. Whiting’s work in 
Wisconsin on the inoculation problem; the work of Linford on 
pea disease; the work of Renard in testing seed stock for can- 
ners. They had plots last year which presented a picture of liv- 
ing plants, representing all of the major part of the seed stocks 
of peas which might be sent into Wisconsin for growing by the 
Wisconsin canners. 


The same thing took place in New York. This is a compar- 
atively new line of work, but we feel that as that progresses, as 
that picture is painted with the living plant each year, where 
any seedsman or canner can come and see it, it is bound to have 
a good effect. It is bound to have a good effect in encouraging 
the seedsman who is producing the goods. It is bound to have 
a good effect in educating the canner, in showing him the dif- 
ference between some of the stocks which he may have usea in 
the past and what are available from the better sources in the 
trade. 


I could go on down the list. On the train last night I has- 
tily jotted down a list of the agricultural scientists who were 
working on the canners problems I spoke of. I thought of Dr. 
Huffman, of Indiana, and Dr. Huffer. Dr. Hoffman is working 
on sweet corn. Brown, at Purdue, is working cn tomatoes. Er- 
win, in Iowa, with his work on seed corn. The fellowship estab- 
lished at Minnesota for sweet corn. The work of Sayre in New 
York State on peas and sweet corn. The work of Jones on pea 
disease. The work of Parrott, in New York, and Pettit, in Mich- 
igan, especially with the cherry problem. The work of Dr. Huel- 
son in Illinois on sweet corn variety. Gourley and Magruaer m 
Ohio. 


I could go down the list of states and in every one cite work 
that is going on, headed by these public service institutions, for 
the betterment not only of the canner, but the farmer who grows 
the stuff for the canner, and the consumer who buys the product. 


’ I wish to make one point before I close. The demand for 
work in all these fields has increased. It has increased ratner 
rapidly in the last few years. There is probably every reason 
to believe that the need for service in these fields will continue to 
increase with the growth of the canning industry. New prob- 
lems are constantly arising. The Association has been able to 
increase its service, perhaps not commensurately with the de- 
mand, but certainly it has increased year by year the scope and 
the value and the effectiveness of its service in all the fields I 
have mentioned and some others without increase of dues. 

On the other hand, the dues in the National Canners Asso- 
ciation have been decreasing. In 1923 the dues were a cent a 
case. They are now one-third of a cent a case, so the service 
that the Association is able to render its members is being rep- 
resented, I believe, in increasing effectiveness and at decreasing 
cost. 


Well, now, there is only one way in which it has been able 
to lower the dues time after time in the National Canners As- 
sociation. That is because of the increase in membership. The 
Association needs the membership and the support and the dues 
of every good canner in the United States. We helieve that the 
various activities of the Association merit the support of every 
good canner in the country. There are still some good canners 
who are not members of the National Canners Association. We 
believe if they will become familiar wit hits application to the 
future of the whole canning industry, we will perhaps merit 
more and more fully a one hundred per cent membership of the 
canned foods industry, which is really needed in order to carry 
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these services forward and still lower the cost to each individual 
canner. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT HAMILTON: The canning industry has 
many friends, but I feel sure that there are none so loyal as the 
supply men. 

We have with us today the representative of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, their president, Mr. Chas. 
P. Guelf, whom it is my pleasure to present to you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT GUELF SPEAKS 


AM not here, gentlemen, to deliver a speech or lecture on 

I the seed question. I am here representing the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, to tell you that we 
want you to come down to Atlantic City in January. 

We are going to put on there the biggest exhibit of canning 
machinery and supplies ever held at any national convention. 
We are going to have a lot of new machinery there, labor-sav- 
ing machinery, machinery that will help you in your costs, ma- 
chinery that you have never seen before. 

There is not only that reason for your coming down there, 
but we are going to have with us the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers, the people who buy your goods, and you have certainly got 
some to sell. You ought to come down and meet them. 

I was in Atlantic City just recently and I find that the lead- 
ing hotels are all booked up now at this early date, which shows 
= we are going to have a big attendance. We want you down 
there. 

Yesterday afternoon we sat in session with the directors of 
our association outlining a program for the entertainment of the 
visiting canners and their wives, sweethearts, daughters, and 
even their mothers-in-law, and we are going to spend a lot of 
money entertaining these ladies. We are going to keep them 
busy from the time they arrive there until they leave. If you 
bring your wife she will not be a burden, because you will not 
see her. We will take care of that. 

While I was there I had the good fortune of meeting Cap- 
tain Young, the old pioneer resident of Atlantic City, and the 
Captain tells me that he is a Methodist and a truthful man, and 
that there won’t be a snowflake on the boardwalk the last week 
in January, and, furthermore, that the mermaids would be bask- 
ing in the surf within easy reach from shore, so some of you 
bachelors had better come down. 

Seriously, gentlemen, we are going to a big expense with 
this exhibit that we are putting on. We have had you come to 
Cincinnati and to Louisville. You have attended your meet- 
ings; you have spent time with the brokers, but I am sorry to 
say that a great many of you prominent canners have never put 
your faces inside of our exhibit. We don’t want that any more. 
He have arranged things this year so that if you come to the 
convention at Atlantic City you will have to come into our place 
to get your theater tickets. When you leave you will have to 
come into our place to get your Pullman reservations. We are 
going to see you, we are going to be kind to you, and we are 
going to sell you machinery. 

The former speaker, in speaking of Canned Foods Week, 
reminded me of a little thing that happened this fall when I was 
in the South calling on a combined seed and grocery house, and 
the proprietor, a mighty fine chap, was always talking canned 
foods to me, knowing that I circulate among the canners, and I 
inquired of him if canned foods were moving very rapidly. 

“Oh, no, we are not selling any now.” 

“Why?” 

“The people around here are always waiting for Canned 
Foods Week.” 

“You don’t mean it?” : 

“Absolutely. That week we just clear out the store, and 
we stack it up and they come in and buy and buy and buy by the 
case.” 

I was not aware that Canned Foods Week had penetrated 
into that district like that, but it is a fact. 

Gentlemen, I have nothing more to say, except that if you 
don’t come down to Atlantic City you are going to miss some- 
thing. 

Our Association has just appropriated money to buy a very 
fine automobile. Some good-looking canner will be given a 
ticket, and we hope some good-looking canner will get that car 
and be able to drive back home in it. I advise you to buy a one- 
way ticket. I ask you to come to Atlantic City. It is going to 
be the greatest convention ever Thank you for your time. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT HAMILTON: The salesmen for the canning 
industry, speaking generally, are the brokers of the United 
States. It is my pleasure to introduce to you Mr. L. R. Wing, 
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President of the National Food Brokers’ Association. (Ap- 
plause.) 


PRESIDENT WING SPEAKS 


GAIN we find ourselves face to face with another large pack 
A of the staple canned foods, and this overproduction or un- 

der-consumption cannot go on indefinitely, so it behooves 
you canners to plan some way of bringing your packs more in 
line with ccnsumption in order to keep market prices at a profit- 
able level. 

Isn’t it really under-consumption more than overproduction? 

The people of this nation do not consume canned foods as 
they shoud. In the end it amounts to the same thing, and the 
answer to the question is in your hands. The question is 
whether thhere shall be overproduction or whether there shall 
be under-consumption each year. 

If it is overproduction, then it is in your hands to stem this 
and produce only a sufficient quantity to meet the demand at 
fair prices with fair profits to all interested in the manufacture 
and distribution of canned foods. 

If it is under-consumption, then the question is to be an- 
swered by you as to how you will proceed to increase consump- 
tion. The simple answer to this question is to produce quality, 
always quality, and then let it be known. If this can be done 
consistently and continuously, it will be a long time before the 
question of overproduction arises to worry the canner. 

Canned Foods Week produced its usual results and placed 
in the pantries of the nation supplies for future use. In this 
work for Canned Foods Week the brokers did their share, both 
in money and effort. In every market the broker did much of 
the planning and most of the work among the jobbers, and with- 
out the broker’s support the results would not have been as 
great as they were. ‘ 

I think any canner who was able to observe this work will 
agree with me in this belief. 

Canned Foods Week is really quite a factor when such 
writers as Arthur Brisbane mentions it in his column, as he did 
this last time, and he made a good suggestion when he said: “{t 
is fortunate that the art of canning vegetables, fruits and other 
foods has been so highly perfected. Preservation of vegetables 
means a 12 months’ supply of vitamines necessary to life, and a 
constant supply of well-made soups, used too littie in American 
households.” 

This brings a thought for you vegetable canners. Why not 
bring to the attention of the people the food value and nourish- 
ment in soup, and feature in your advertising the use of canned 
vegetables for such a purpose? 

We all know how to serve canned pears, corn, tomatoes, but 
how few people think of taking these already prepared vege- 
tables for the base in making’soup? This might be a way to in- 
crease consumption. - If you will get your house in order our 
work will naturally fall back into the old way of doing things. 

The broker is needed just as much today as he ever was, be- 
cause the brokerage system is the most economical way for you 
co market your product. 

Many of you know that the buyers who try to buy direct 
will not pay you any more than others, and then when your 
goods arrive in a distant market you have no one to look after 
your interests if any questions arise. 

The editor of a Baltimore trade paper in his November 15 
issue says: ‘“Canners would do better to have their own selling 
force and not work through broker connections throughout the 
country.” 

Can you imagine a packer of corn in Illinois, for instance, 
who endeavors to substitute a sales force for the service he is 
now securing from brokers in every market? To begin with, ne 
could not afford to pay the price necessary to get the right kind 
of men to represent him, as he would only have use for such men 
a few months during the year. 

Comparing this with the broker service at the small amount 
of brokerage paid, it could not be seriously thought of. Several 
times this year I have referred to this service rendered by brok- 
ers, for which no money is paid until sales are consummated, and 
I want to get this thought firmly fixed in your minds. 

A broker with his diversified accounts is able to maintain 
and support an organization that can give you service that can- 
not be obtained in any other way for so small a cost. 

We hear so much at the present time about the high cost of 
doing business, and I think canners as well as wholesale grocers 


think that the broker does not share in this extra cost of doing: 


business. I just want to give you a little example of this: 

A prominent broker in this country made the statement a 
few days ago that up to the middle of November his sales showed 
a total of 2,000 more sales than all of last year and the volume 
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of his business was considerably less in dollars and cents than 
last year’s business to same date. 

The explanation of this is that he, like the rest of us, is com- 
pelled to make so many more sales than we formerly did, due to 
this hand-to-mouth buying we hear so much about, and which is 
a fact, as my fellow brokers will all confirm. This makes it nec- 
essary to maintain a large office force to take care of the corre- 
spondence and details, and what is true in this office that I men- 
tion is practically true in every brokerage house in the country. 

In closing, let me again remind you that the National Food 
Brokers’ Association has among its members just the men you 
are looking for, and our directory will be furnished to you at any 
time on receipt of your request for one. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT HAMILTON: The next speaker on the pro- 


gram is Mr. W. P. Hartman, of W. R. Roach & Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


“THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER” 
By W. P. Hartman 


HAVE to present, and will make it very, very brief, the most 
I serious menace that ever threatened American agriculture. 

Don’t be confused. I don’t say the most serious insect, or 
disease pest that ever threatened, but the most serious condition 
that ever threatened American agriculture is with us today in 
this European corn borer and the nation, generally, is sound 
asleep, and the canners are no exception, and there isn’t a single 
farmer in the most infested area in the United States or Canada 
who is himself more vitally concerned than every man within 
the range of my voice this afternoon, because it is not merely 
the canner of corn who is concerned, but the canner of every 
commodity. 

_ True, the corn borer does not attack cherry trees, nor grape 
vines, but it does attack 253 or more kinds of vegetation, and, 
therefore, if the corn borer proceeds as it gives promise of doing, 
to the point of completely infesting our corn, we cannot anni- 
hilate the pest as we do in many instances, by stopping the 
growth of a certain crop. It seems that it will simply adapt 
itself to some other crop, and I leave it to your imagination to 
carry it where it will as to what it means in a complete revolu- 
tion of our entire American agricultutre if the pest continues as 
it has spread during the past five years. 

I can best show you its spread by showing you a graphic 
map drawn by the man in charge of the control in the United 
States, Dr. Worthley, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. (Showing colore dmaps.) This map does not show the 
Canadian territory. It is New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Michigan. In 1920 this was the infested area (little red area 
in New York), In 1921—the yellow area, and in 1922 the brown 
area, coming clear across the lake shore and up around Detroit. 
The following year, the purple spots, following right along the 
brown area. Then the area next to that the following year, and 
in 1926, the quarantine lines as of July 1st, took in the entire red 
area, New York State, Pennsylvania, down through Ohio, and 
up into Michigan. Since July, of last year, the blue area, shown 
here. That has been its spread, and that does not begin to tell 
the picture, because it does not go down to Pittsburgh, where 
the borer has been found, and it does not go down into Fairfield 
county, Columbus, Ohio, where it is, nor over in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where the borer has been found, and some of which 
counties will be under quarantine as of July 1st the coming year. 

The borer is now located in thirteen states of the Union 

and spreading at the rate indicated on the map I have just shown 
you. 
; In Kent and Essex counties in Canada, where the heaviest 
infections on this continent have occured to date, we made a 
trip over there two years ago. We were in fields that were one 
hundred per cent devastated. The crop, the fodder, nor the ears 
of corn, were worth a nickel. They were not worth the har- 
vesting by even the most rapid machinery. The percentage of 
infestation averaged in some of those fields sixty borers to the 
corn stalk and every stalk infested. 

Dr. Woodbury and I, and others of the party, cut many a 
stalk, slit it down the center, then cut the ears, and the average 
would run as high as 140 to 145 borers to the stalk. 

_. We made the same trip again last year. We saw a much 
wider area, not only infested, but damaged. _ 

There are twelve corn packers in that area and during this 
last year they lost their first and second spread of plantings. 
They got a little pack, we were told, out of their third (last) 
planting. Land values have sloughed off twenty-five per cent 
in that area in two years, and there is no demand for farms, and 
I want to make this point because some folks are not familiar 
with the agriculture. You_have no better or more productive 
farm land in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, or Michigan, than they have 
in that territory in Canada. The corn acreage decreased ninety 
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per cent in two years. In other words, that was a decrease from 
1924 to the plantings of 1926. . 

In Michigan we have fields this year showing one hundred 
per cent infestation. In other words every stalk in the field, 
and there are a large number of fields, a very large number, 
altogether too large a number, showing that percentage of 
infestation. 

If the borer continues this coming year as it has in the 
past, we may expect considerable damage in Michigan, partic- 
ularly in Monroe County. \ 

The corn borer is said to be about the toughest insect that 
entomologists have ever had to recken with. Our entomologists, 
Professor Pettit, says it is the “toughest critter” he has ever had 
in his laboratory. Last year he sent to Canada to get some of 
them to preserve for exhibition purposes. He treated them with 
different chemicals ordinarly used in preserving insects, and 
finally he had to boil the entire substance in order to make cer- 
tain he had killed the insects going into these glass containers. 
Tests have been made to show that the borer will live submerged 
in water twenty-three months or more. Professor Starr said 
this noon, as he was reporting a test of the borer having been 
submerged in salt brine for seventy-three days, and surviving, 
that it does not seem to lend itself to any way of destruction 
except by smashing. 

You cannot spray to kill this borer because it is within the 
stalk of corn. It would be prohibitive to think of spraying as 
a general proposition, even though you could get at it. 

The measures of control so far as we know them up to the 
present time are thorough clean-up methods, such as close cuttin 
of the corn to the ground, ensilage, or finally shredding the 
fodder and the corn, plowing under and through turning over. 
Disking has little effect. That is, disking alone, and other 
methods of clean-up, such as burning the refuse and that sort 
of thing. Now that the insect is with us, those of us who have 
had close contact with it recognize its seriousness and what it 
means to the whole agriculture of the country, and particularly 
to those assembled here today in what we might call the central 
group of states, because, undoubtedly, you have spotted areas 
in Illinois today where there are perhaps one or two or more 
corn borers susceptible or propagation and carrying on. 

You know it is over in northern Indiana. We all know it 
will spread south of the lines already established; namely, Co- 
lumbus, and Pittsburg, in Ohio, and Pennsylvania. That is a 
foregone conclusion. 

Now that it is with us, the question that naturally occurs to 
you men this afternoon is, “What are you going to do about 
it, and what can we do to help?” ; 

There are several things that you can do. One of them is 
to acquaint yourselves with the seriousness of the pest. Write 
to the United States Department of Agriculture and get their 
recent bulletins on the subject. I have a few copies here this 
afternoon of the government bulletins, and I hope some of you 
will carry them away. There are not enough for all of you. 
Post yourselves on the seriousness of it, then carry the message 
to the growers and others. Everybody is interested. This is 
as much the problem of the washerwoman as it is of the farmer. 
Everybody is concerned. The grocer and the hardware mer- 
chant, and everybody in the village, even the banker. They 
are all concerned and they are all going to have to contribute 
to the control of this pest, because it is going to be controlled. 
No pest or enemy ever threatened us yet that has not ultimately 
been controlled, but it never has been until we put our shoulders 
to the wheel and fought it man fashion, and to fight this pest is 
going to cost a lot of money. Last week a committee, of which 
Dr. Woodbury was a_member, appeared before Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the President of the United States in connec- 
tion with the control of this problem, and they petitioned in the 
budget to be placed in the budget of the United States Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture a fund for the next eighteen months of 
$10,000,000 for the control of the European corn borer, and how 
do they propose to spend that money, By intensive clean-up 
methods within this infested area, by throwing a check line 
thirty or fifty miles back from this area and fighting as we 
fight forest fires, back firing, thorough cleaning up, within that 
area. 

It is the only way, gentlemen, that you can possibly control 
the pest. Now it is just pouring money down a rat hole to spend 
money on quarantine lines and this casual hit or miss system 
of clean-up as we had to do it up to the present time. We are 
not getting anywhere, we are keeping a few roasting ears from 
coming over into Indiana and Illinois. We have done that. We 
have been on the front line trenches in Michigan now for about 
six years where the quarantine lines have been maintained, 
where the automobiles and other conveyances have been stopped 
on the highway, corn taken out, and a percentage of it is always 


found infested with the corn borer from this Detroit region, 
or the Canadian region. 
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All of those things have helped. They have helped to kill 
the spread from the Central West, but they are not sufficient, 
and the borer will continue to spread unless more energetic 
measures are taken. 

‘Your help in that connection can be this: (And it is your 
duty to do it.) You leaders of industries, you men who lead 
your enterprises, should get in touch with the men, the sena- 
tors and the represenatives that you have sent to Washington, 
who will go there next week to consider this budget, to get in 
personal touch with them while still at home, and impress upon 
them the seriousness of this insect pest, and what it means to 
the whole country, and gain their interest and their pledges of 
support to that budget when submitted to them in Congress 
next month. 

The next thing that you can do to help is with your own 
legislation. I think I am safe in saying that there isn’t a state 
today in the infested areas, I know that Michigan is not equipped 
to put into effect the rigid quarantine lines and seizure and 
compulsory administration that is needed within the state to 
control this pest. I mean by that, that your commissioner of 
agriculture, or whoever the state official delegated with that 
authority; authority that cannot be questioned under the state 
legislature to enter upon everybody’s premises at any time 
and do anything that in his judgment may seem necessary to 
properly control this pest within that given area, that he may 
go on and destroy a crop, if necessary; that he may plow the 
land and charge it back, or reimburse the grower, let me say, 
because, as I said before, this is not and individual man’s prob- 
lem. It is the problem of the whole nation and merely because 
we in Michigan, and our neighbors in Ohio, and New York, and 
Pennsylvania happen to be in the front line trenches is no reason 
why the Michigan farmers should have to pay the bill. It is 
a national problem. 

_ It is of more vital concern to you men in Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois and Nebraska that it be controlled than to us in Mich- 
igan, because we have our fruit-growing industries, our wider 
range of agriculture activity in Michigan than some of you other 
States have, so I say we happen only to be in the front line 
trenches. Michigan has done its portion. Ohio has spent 
$200,000 a year, and that is only a fraction of what they may 
yet have to spend annually. 

am not suggesting that Iowa should appropriate a fund 
to be spent in Michigan, yet I think it would be mighty good 
business. A good business move might be unreasonable to ex- 
pect out of a legislative group, but it would be good business, 
none the less; and so, gentlemen, I have in a hurried way brought 
to your attention what is really a very, very serious insect pest. 
In a hurried way I have tried to show you how it has spread and 
how persistent it is, and I have indicated, so far as I know, or as 
has been suggested by those who are studying the situation at 
present, the present known means of control, and the fight is on. 

_ I have indicated the seriousness of the spread with all of 
this background and with all of the millions of moths that will 
be released next June to fly and deposit their eggs. A single 
moth will deposit an average of about 1,000 eggs during her lay- 
ing period, which occurs during June, usually the latter part of 
May and the fore part of June. The eggs hatch out into the 
borer, or the worm, as we know, and the worm or the borer be- 
gins to feed upon the corn along the latter part of August and 
during the month of September. 

Fortunately, so far as we know at the present time, we in 
the Central West are inflicted with a brood or a kind of corn 
borer that only cycles once a year. Its life cycle is but once a 
year. The borer in the Eastern part of the United States cycles 
twice a year and some of the broods there have cycles two and a 
half times. In other words just double the capacity to spread. 
As I say, our brood here, so far as any one has found up to the 
present time, cycles énly once a year, which is quite rapid 
enough. 

According to a bulletin of the United States Department of 
Agriculture a pair of moths liberated this coming spring, for a 
period of two years, are capable of producing 2,125,000 borers 
at the end of a two-year cycle, so you can see how rapidly they 
multiply, and our observations in Canada and Southern Michigan 
would lead us to believe that every darned borer that hatches 
outlives its full lifetime. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HAMILTON: This certainly. is a very vital 
problem for the canning industry as well as the other agricul- 
tural industries and the Federal Government is much better 
equipped and more able to handle that problem, perhaps, than 
any individual State. I would advise that each and every one of 
you get into communication with your Congressmen and your 
Senators from your States and advise them of the seriousness 
of the proposition, and urge that they support the appropriation 
of $10.000,000 as is urged before the budget commission. 

The convention recessed at 3.15. 
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OR TWENTY YEARS, the 

manufacturers of the PEERLESS 
Hlusker have been meticulously 
careful never to claim anything 
for the machine that it wouldn't 
actually do year in and year out 
for the user. 


Exaggerated claims for machinery products 
have been the bane of canners’ lives. “Long 
on promises—short on performance” ts 
a bitter condemnation of manufacturers 
that we hear far too often, and how it 
grates on the ears of those manufacturers 
who, for many long years,-have taken 
pride in their honesty of purpose and 
honesty of product. 


PEERLESS Huskers are honestly made and 
deliver honest service to every user always! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


CANNERY EQUIPMENT 


Baltimore, Md. 
Seattle, Wash. 


General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corporation, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices 


Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hayward, Cal. 


Columbus, Ohio 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ne Sprague-Sells it” 


Newark, N. J. 
Springfield, Mo. 


‘ff its Used in a Cannery 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
December 1, 1926 


The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock A. M. by Vice- 
President Morton Steinhart, who presided. ; 

CHAIRMAN STEINHART: There is going to be a substi- 
tute quarterback in charge of the first session this morning. 
President Hamilton evidently did not hear the curfew last night, 
and hence is not here this morning. 

We shall proceed with the meeting, and Mr. George W. Cobb, 
whom you all know, is first on the program. We will take pleas- 
ure in listening to Mr. Cobb. 


IMPROVED WAY TO PACK PEAS 
By George W. Cobb 


date have been along the lines of increasing our output 

and magnifying production. Comparatively little has been 
done now that this large machine is built, to build the highway 
over which it must run. There has been during the last few 
years a complete change in merchandising of your goods, just as 
there has in all other lines. 

Today more than ever, and in my opinion more in the future 
even than now, it is going to be a proposition of the manufac- 
turer carrying the load. Necessarily canned foods are packed 
during season and must be carried through the year. In my 
opinion there are none too many goods packed to last through 
the year, but it so happens that those goods are in your hands 
more largely than ever, and not so much in the hands of the 
wholesaler, the chain store operators, and the retailer. ; 

You have proved yourselves splendid manufacturers, but in 
accomplishing that, something has been largely ignored and that 
has been merchandising. 

And it is along the line of merchandising that in the next 
few years the energy must be put. 

What do I think is going to bring this about? None of us 
know, but we may all have our opinion. 

In the first place, I believe the canner must be better 
financed, and I think in that lies perhaps the answer which is 
more nearly the answer. There is going to be an improvement 
not in labels, but in the label. You are going to tell the house- 
wife what is inside of the can and how she is going to go to the 
store and get what she wants. There is going to be an improve- 
ment in quality, and nothing is ever so good that it can’t be 
better. 

There is going to be an improvement, also, in raw products, 
and much must be accomplished along that line. 

Up to this time I have talked largely in the abstract. I am 
now going to get down to the concrete. I believe that the mer- 
chandising of certain articles can be improved. : 

First, I will mention tomatoes. I believe that tomatoes 
should be graded. Instead of packing one grade there should be 
an assortment of the raw material, because God can’t make it all 
the same. 

I believe that there will be a great improvement in the qual- 
ity and the merchandising of another item—corn, because the 
greatest menace that that industry has had always has been that 
of black. As the outcome of fifteen years’ research work, there 
has been evolved now a can which will absolutely do away with 
that, and in my opinion the enamel can will become the universal 
can for corn, just as it has for all red fruits. 

Most of you are interested in the item of peas. I think the 
cuality of peas is going to be greatly improved. I believe that 
is going to be accomplished along one line which I fear very 
I'ttle attention. has been given, and that is the shortening up of 
the interval of time between the shelling of the peas and blanch- 
ing of the peas. Too often peas stand along the line, literally 
by the hours, and peas after they are shelled will heat, and in 
heating they get a foreign flavor which is not appetizing. In my 
cpinion the logs of flavor or lack of flavor in peas, which is so 
often found, is due to the fact that the packer does not speed up 
between his viner and his blancher. 

To return once more to what I feel is the one single, greatest 
cbstacle in the still greater advancement of the healthiness of 
the industry—finance. I am going to put it more concretely. I 
think the industry is suffering from under-capitalization and 
over-extension of merchandise credits. I heard a story which 
may be worth while for me to tell. and it illustrates my point. 

A colored man down South all his life had raised one crop, 
cotton, and each year he lost money on it and owed money at the 
store, and each year he owed more at the store than the last 
year. There came one year when he had a large crop and sold 
it high and was able tp pay up all of his bills at the store. 


W « have a much enlarged industry, but all the efforts up to 
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That day when he made his financial settlement he got 
something he had never had in his hand before—some real 
money. That afternoon he came back to the store with his arms 
laden with bundles of all kinds and shapes, and he said: “Boss, 
I would like to leave these here while I go get my mule.” 

The boss said: “Sam, don’t you think that.this is dead 
wrong? All these years I carried you along and have given you 
enough food to live on at home and have taken care of your chil- 
dren, and now, when you are able to meet your bills and you get 
some money, you go and trade at the other store?” 

“Why,” Sam replied, “Boss, you know I nevah knowed that 
you all sold goods fo’ cash.” (Laughter.) 

The so-called market on peas today, and other products, 
whether we like it or not, is not based on cost and a profit, but 
it is based on the selling by necessity, regardless of what the 
goods may have cost or what the goods are worth, and the weak 
seller establishes the price. 

I feel that there can be an improvement in the merchandis- 
ing of one item already mentioned—peas. I am going to offer 
you this: You know more about it than I do. I call myself an 
amateur. I will just leave it in your hands and your minds, I 
hope, to think it over. Wouldn’t it be much simpler and better 
if, instead of six or seven sieves of peas, there were but three? 
It would cost millions of dollars to teach the American house- 
wife how to go out today to buy peas. You, an expert, can’t 
tell me, an amateur, how to go out and buy the kind of peas I 
want. It can’t be done. Wouldn’t it be simpler and better all 
along the lines if, instead of many sieves, there were three, and 
those three sieves were called by names which the housewife 
knows and has known since infancy—small, medium and large? 
She knows what that means. She knows whether she wants for 
a certain meal a large pea or a small pea. The fact is, you have 
so many babies now that you may know their name, but you 
don’t know that your neighbors don’t know them. Wouldn’t it 
be a much simpler operation all along the line if the variations 
of sizes could be reduced as suggested, to three? 

And, then, perhaps something more radical. Would it not 
simplify matters if all so-called standard peas instead of being 
put into all different sizes as is done today, if all standard peas, 
the kind which the housewife might wish to use, we will say for 
soup, for all packs, were ungraded? Then, instead of having 
this multitudinous number of sizes and sieves, you would have 
small, medium, large and standard or ungraded. You would 
re four instead of the much larger number which you have 

oday. 

_ , 1 admit that that is radical but I am inclined to believe that 
it is along the lines of Secretary Hoover’s wonderful work in 
Washington of simplification. 


It would not only help in selling the goods on the shelves, 
because it would be simple to go to the store and get them, but 
would it not simplify also the manufacturing operations? Would 
it not have also the effect of reducing that length of time between 
the shelling and the blanching, because, you know, when we are 
waiting for enough number ones to run we sometimes wait a 
long time, and while we are waiting the other peas are becoming 
heated and are losing in that delicate flavor. 


Would it not simplify matters all along the line? And when 
all these things are done, there are other things which will, per- 
haps, be'better. Will it not then be easier to advertise these 
goods? In order to advertise a product you must have a stand- 


ardization of product, and you must name it. Have we either 
in the industry today? 


The canning industry is not altogether happy; but, boys, I 
have seen it just as bad as this, and I have seen it worse. It is 
going to come out all right. Some of the soldiers are going to 
fall by the way, but that is the law of Nature, perhaps for the 
welfare of the industry in the long run. But it is going to come 
out all right. The industry is fundamentally sound. It is based 
on necessity, because the people must eat. It is going to come 
out all right. I am an optimist. We must all be if we are 
identified with the industry. 

I have an old friend who once expressed it something like 


this: “Things are seldom as bad as they are.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 


CHAIRMAN STEINHART: Mr. F. H. Mailliard, of the 


aaa Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, is next to speak 
us. ; 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURER SPEAKS 


Mr. Phillips, president of our Association, is very sorry that 
he was unable to be present and speaking for him and for the 
American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers Association, I wish 
to express to you my pleasure in being here this morning, and to 
extend to you the hand of good-fellowship and the promise that 
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ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER 


with 
PITCH INDICATOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters 
Can Markers 

Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


S. M. RYDER & SON 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LANDRETH 
SEEDS 


Spot or 1926 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1927 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1927 crop is harvested, wnite us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 142nd year in the business. . 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 
142 years in the Seed Business 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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we are ready at all times to ¢o-operate in anything that may be 
for the benefit of the general welfare. 

In listening to your other speakers this morning I find that 
your industry, like others, has its little griefs and troubles. 
Knowing nothing of the canning business and looking at it just 
from the outside looking in, it seemed to us that you were in a 
very enviable position. We felt that no industry in the manu- 
facturing of food products had made greater strides in bettering 
your product and gaining the good will of the consuming public. 
We felt that your Canned Foods Week had been a wonderful 
help in creating a distribution and demand for your different 
products, and I feel very sure that such really is the case. 

We hope your convention is the success that you hope it will 
be, and we hope that you are going home to increased production 
and sales and greater profits. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN STEINHART: We appreciate the message 
from the American Grocer Specialty Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and we appreciate hearing from Mr. Mailliard. 


(To be continued next week) 
SAYS A BROKER ABOUT TOMATOES 


OMATOES—1925 pack about consumed. 
! pack considerably short of normal. 
stored away in city warehouses. Great many 
packers’ warehouses have bare floors. Jobber and 
chain stores as well as retail houses not overflowing as 
they used to be. A great deal more being consumed 
than ever before. At dollars per dozen factory for No. 
2s they are tremendous headliners. Recently some folks 
saw fit by typewriter and printers’ ink to mark toma- 
toes back just a trifle, but we notice today that these 
same parties have seen fit to use higher numerals when 
quoting. Just as well give the tomato a square deal, 
for you cannot keep a good vegetable down below cost 
for long at a time (?). Everybody connected with the 
industry knows that No. 2 tomatoes should not be less 
than one dollar per dozen and other sizes iu proportion. 
They cost that much to pack and keep up to now, and 
we might say it cost some a great deal more than a dol- 
lar, etc. Maybe it would be a crime for the packer of 
tomatoes to get a reasonable profit, but don’t worry 
along that line, for a very sharp advance will have to 
take place before he does. Can’t you screw up enough 
courage to send us an order to put up to our packers? 
Try it, and we are sure you will enjoy your Christmas 
turkey better. E. A. COBEY & CO. 
Federalsburg, Md., December 3, 1926. 


1926 
Not many 


IMPORTS OF TOMATOES AND TOMATO PASTE 


HE following figures show the imports of canned 
tomatoes and tomato paste into the United States 


for the year 1925, and from January to Septem- 
ber, 1926: 


1925 Total Impts. From Italy 
Canned Tomatoes, Ibs.............. 87,999,225 84,038.720 
Canned Tomatoes, value........ $4,172,755 $4,038,745 
Canned Tomato Paste, Ibs......20,604,156 20,577,675 
Canned Tomato Paste, value..$1,844,539 $1,842,453 
1926, Jan. to Aug., incl. 

Canned Tomatoes, Ibs............. 33,763,597 33,648,013 
Canned Tomatoes, value........ $1,696,274 $1,691,805 
Canned Tomato Paste, Ibs.....11,396,395 11,376,609 
Canned Tomato Paste value.. $961,257 $959,685 

1926, September 
Canned Tomatoes, Ibs............ 7,616,844 7,616,784 
Canned Tomatoes, value........ $350,300 $350,294 
Canned Tomato Paste, Ibs...... 1,828,231 1,828,176 
Canned Tomato Paste, value.. $178,625 $178,622 
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TOMATO, PEA AND CORN PACK OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


‘BOUT 2,700 acres were planted in tomatoes in 
British Columbia this year, according to a report 
made by American Consul H. S. Towell, at Van- 


couver, British Columbia, dated September, 1926. ‘The 


pack of canned tomatoes this year is estimated at 375,- 
000 cases, compared with 400,000 cases in 1925, which 
was 85,000 above the normal pack. In spite of the fact 
that cannery prices were 50 cents per ton higher this 
season, wholesale prices of canned tomatoes are now 
said to be lower than a year ago, being $1.15 per dozen 
for No. 21% tins. 


The quantity of peas canned in British Columbia 
this year is about the same as in 1925. The No. 4 size 
is the most popular on this market, and is said to be 
selling wholesale at $1.10 per dozen cans, compared 
with $1.40 last year. 


There is no increase in the corn pack this year. 
The principal supplies of canned sweet corn, of both 
white and yellow varieties, on the market in British 
Columbia, come from the United States. 


HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING SERVES TO STABIL- 
IZE EMPLOYMENT 


OHN M. DAVIS, president of the Delaware, Lack- 

awanna and Western Railroad Company, at a 

- dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of Hoboken, 
said: 

“One of the outstanding developments of the times 
is the so-called hand-to-mouth buying, a synonym for 
smaller inventories of stocks,” he said. “You recall 
the period of inflation following the end of the war ane 
how inventories were built up to unprecedented quanti- 
ties; how with the sudden cessation of demand these 


tremendous stocks were left on hand and how painful 
was the process of liquidation that followed. 


“Presently buying was resumed on a very cautious 
scale, primarily with the idea of testing the absorbing 
capacity of the market. Incidentally, shippers began 
to realize that railroad service was most dependable 
and that the small orders they placed were being deliv- 
ered expeditiously. The railroads continue their ef- 
forts to improve transportation service to the extent 
that merchants found that there was no need, even in 
the face of an increased demand, to stock up with large 
inventories ; that orders placed by them were delivered 
with a promptness and reliability that made it per- 
fectly safe for them to operate on a conservative, or 
what has come to be known as a hand-to-mouth basis. 


“Economists believe that this represents a perma- 
nent and desirable change in business practice. It 
means rapid turnover of stock, smaller capital invest- 
ment and reduces speculation in future requirements. 
It should in the event of business depression, whether 
extensive or moderate, reduce the severity of the de- 
= It would appear also to stabilize employ- 
ment. 


“I may say the railroads themselves are following 
this policy, and, as compared with the volume of busi- 
ness being handled, they are carrying the smallest in- 
ventories in their history.” 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA 


STOCK 


iv takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
We’re always equipped to meet your requirements. 


above the average. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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“Peas That 
Please” 


We have the kind of stock 


All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS—No Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


More than 
Just a Scalder 


E. have never believed in the idea a 
Scalder was merely a Scalder, but 
applied ideas and conveniences demand- 
ed in the more exacting canneries to 
make Monarch a good Scalder. We are 


anxious to show you the benefits of using Monarch 
Scalders--a letter of inquiry will bring full details. 


S.O.RANDALL'S SON 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Syrupers Exhausters Continuous Cookers. etc. 


Sanitary Tomato 


Scalder 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept — 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale Machinery 


FOR SALE—One Zastrow Pineapple Corer; one Zast- 
row Pineapple Sizer and Slicer; one Mitchell Double Pine- 
apple Grater —all in first class condition. 

Address Box A-1440 care of The Canning Trade. 


r FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 12 Dise Hawkins Universal Exhauster 
1 Zastrow Hydraulic Hoist 
1 Ayars No. 10 Tomato Filler 
1 No. 10 Burt Labeling Machine. 
Address Box A-1443 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Ayars Tomato Filler for No. 3 cans 
1 Ayars Exhauster 
1 16 Dise Hawkins Exhauster 
1 Ayars Paddle Washer and Scalder 
Several Copper Jacketed Kettles, from 60 to 350 
gallons. 
Address Box A-1444 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Will exchange Stevenson Water Tester or 
buy second hand McDonald Air Tester. 
Address Box A-1442 care of The Canning Trade. 


Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—100 bu. full measure, 200 bu. Giant 
Stringless, 300 bu. Burpee Stringless Greenpod Beans. 
Attractive prices. Advise. 

-W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


CANNERY FOR SALE~—Southern Indiana, Tomato 
Section, acreage ample; abundant and cheap help, water, 
power. Reason for selling, pressure other business interests. 

Address Box A-1446 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Canning Plant, 
in leased building, located Central Tennessee, on Tennessee 
Central R. R. 


Address Box A-1448 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—TIf interested in buying a Canning Plant in 
the heart of the Tri-State territory, and the best known lo- 
cation for volume production, with plant having large and 
modern equipment, wonderful transportation facilities, large 
acreage obtainable for Tomatoes, Corn, Beans, Pickles, Pump- 
kin, Sweeet potatoes, Peas, Apples, Strawberries and other 
small Fruits and at reasonable terms, write to 

Box A-1449 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Responsible Canning Factory Operator. A 
New Jersey Tomato, Condiment, Fruit and Vegetable pack- 
ing plant, ideally located with ample raw meterial and lab- 
or supply and having adequate up-to-date packing and ship- 
ping facilities, is offered to a thoroughly experienced, practi- 
cal canner of good standing, in a manner providing for pay- 
ment of principal part of the purchase price from earnings 
over an extended number of years. The present owners 
are essentially a sales organization and would offer to pur- 
chase a substantial part of the factory's tomato production 
to assist operator, but would make no advances prior to 
delivery of purchases. Property unencumbered. This 
offer by the owners indicates their belief in the possibilities 
of the property under proper management, as it is apparent 
an actual sale will be principally through earnings. 


Address Box A-1450 care of The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Partner 


WANTED—Partner to take half interest in canning. 
factory in Florida. Plant all equipped for handling Grape. 
Fruit, Oranges, Sweet Potatoes, Strawberries, etc. If interes- 
ted write care of Box 101, Burlington, Ontario, Canada. 


Leading authorities, such a Babson and the Manufact- 
urers Record, recognize the South asthe Field of Opport- 
unity, especially in the canning industry, where a canning, 
plant can be operated nine or twelve months in the year 
with an abundance of cheap labor. We have a great op- 
portunity for an experienced canner to take charge of the. 
best equipped factory in the country. Must have from 
twenty to twenty five thousand dcllars to invest. This is well 
worth your investigation. 

Address Box A-1447 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Manager for Tomato canning factory able 
to take financial interest. $2500 will handle. 
Address Box 167, Hollister, Mo. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED Position as Preserves, Jelly and Catsup Cock with 
over twenty years British and Canadian experience. Knowledge of 
construction and installation work. Willing to go to any part of 
the country. Full particulars on application. 

Address Box B-1441 care of The Canning Trade, 
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WANTED—Position by Superintendent of 17 years experience 
in the manufacture of high grade Preserves, Fruit Jams, fountain 
supplies, etc., now employed but wishes to make achange. Invites 
correspondence. 


Address Box B-1435 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced manager seeks change of 
position with concern where practical knowledge of, and experience 
in, other aspects of the business besides purely factory production 
will be valued and needed My practical experience includes far1u, fact- 
ory, office and sales; my present position entails management of 
factory, office and sales. 


Address Box Box-1439 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED Superintendent of 15 years experience 
in the oanning business wants position in factory anywhere. Age 
39. Very good packer of Peas and Tomatoes. Best of references. 

Address Box B-1426 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent. 12 years 
experience, age 87 years. Now employed but would like to make 
change on January lst. Have been in present yosition 6 years. 
Understand the handling of fruits ani vegetables, warehouse work 
and shipping, a!so offie work. 


Address Box B-1445 care of The Canning Trace. 


WANTED—To build or install complete or remodel canning 
factory. Open '« start at any time. 


Address Box B-1431 care of The Canning Trade. 


Hnliday 
GREETING CARDS 


FOLDERS 
LETTERHEADS 


Lithographed in beautiful colors 
ready for prompt shipment. 


Your name and address will be inserted. 


Fourteen styles. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


H. GAMSE & BRO., 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
GAMSE BUILDING 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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A CORNER OF ONE OF OUR BREEDING GROUNDS SHOWING PEDI- | 
GREED ALASKA PEAS AND A CREW MAKING ; 
INDIVIDUAL PLANT SELECTIONS 


Clark’s Dependable Stock 


Alaska Seed Peas 


Leading canners have been putting up 
QUALITY products for many years 
from our stocks. 


It pays to use proven seed. 


We are now booking contract orders 
from 1927 crop and solicit your con- 
tinued patronage. 


STRINGLESS BEANS, CON- 
NECTICUT GROWN SWEET 
CORN and DETROIT: DARK RED 
BEET are also leaders in our items 
of production. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


The Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


Wholesale Growers 
Milford, Connecticut 


Branch Houses throughout the West. 
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ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 


= Ready for 1927? 


We are now booking orders 
for 1927 delivery — special 
discount and dating at time 
of delivery. 


National Tomato Peeling Machine 


Complete plants for all 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food. 


Write for Catalog. etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


_ The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


64.08 


$ .75 per M 

175 

1.00 ‘ 

American Can Co 


Shipping Costs Cut! 
H&D Corrugated Fibre Shipping 
Boxes for Canned Goods can sim- 
plify your entire shipping routine. 
Storage space reduced— packing 
time shortened — shipping costs 
lowered —and every shipment safe! 


Write for free samples of these “Maximum 
Strength” 40% Stronger Boxes. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
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CORRUGATED FIBRE 


SHIPPING BOXES 
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» 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 

New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES Cory. CANNED 
Balto. N.¥- saueRKRAUT? Extra Standard White, No. 3...1.75 1.90 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) Standard, No. 2 95 1.00 Seconds, White, No. 3 1.45 
White Mammoth, No. 3.15 Seconds, Yellow, No. $.......... 133 1143 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%....... 3.15 Standard, No. 3....-...--- Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.75 .. 
Green Mammoth, No. 3.05 3°75 4.50 Pies, Unpeeled, No 1:10 1.25 
White, Large, No. 2%.. 3.00 Pies. Peeled, No. 3 eee 
Green, Large, No. SPINACH} | Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10.......-.. 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%. 3.00 Standard, Noe. -15 Pies, Peeled, No. 10 7.80 
White, Medium, No. 3.00 NOs 1.65 PEARS 
Green, Medium, No, 2%... Standard, No. 8..........- 45 1.65 
White, Small, Standard, No. 4.75 5.10 Seconds, No. 2, in Water..... 
Tips, ite, m., No. 1 SQ..-- «ee . -, No. 2, in Syrup....1.00 1.40 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sa.-..2-90 3.25 Groen Core: = Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.40 3.50 Std. w Dri Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.40 1.65 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq....2.80 3.30 Es: 1-25 No. in Syrup 1.50 1.70 
BAKED BEANS} Standard, No. 1.35 
-60 Standard, No. 1.35 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...1.85 
16 Standard, No. 1.15 1.50 Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2..1.75 
Plain, No. 2...... Standard, No. 10................3.60 4.75 Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. 
In Sauce, Nov TOMATOES? Bahama, Grated, Tx. Sta, No. 
In Sauce, NO. 1.45 1.55 Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. 2:50 2.45 
In Sauce No. 14.25 4.50 Faney, No. fo.b. County.....1-69  Hawail, Sliced, Extfa, No, 
BEANS} Ext Sta No.’ 2 un Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 175 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.2 .95 1.05 Ext. Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2 2.00 
Strincless’ Std. Cut. Green, No. 10 % 5.40 -95 1.05 Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ 10.75 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2. 1-20 1.05 Crushed, Extra, No. 10......... 7.50 11.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 6:50 5.50 Ext. Std., No. Water, NO. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. .95 1.00 Ext. Std., No. 3, £.0.b. Gounty..i.50 2.2: orto Rico, No. 10.............. eee i 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10.4.75 5.25 RASPBERRIES§ 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.....2.40 2.25 Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County. .... 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2...... Std. No. 1. 12% Red, Water, No 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.1.45 1.50 Std. No. 1, f.0.b. ‘County 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10.... Std. No. 2. 8714 1.05 Red, Syrup, 
Red Kidney, Std 00 1.15 STRAWBERRIES§ 
Red Kidney, Std. No. ose 0.00 Std. No. 2%, ‘Lob. County Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2... .... 2.10 
Std. No. 3, Lob. County. Extra, Preserved, Out 2.40 
Baby, No. 2. 2.05 Std. No 10. 4.50 5.25 Extra, Preserved, No. 1 Out 1.35 
Whole, No. 4.25 4.75 TOMATO PUREE} FANCY, 4.40 4.00 
No. 10, ole Stock...... i 
CARNOTEE Std. No. 1, Trimmings...... -52% at Canned Fish 
Std. Sliced, No. 2......sseeeeeeee 2-00 1.10 Std. No. 10, Trimmings 4.00. 4.40 HERRING ROE* 
ote. ae Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 0z.1.40 1.65 
Diced, Not 4076 Canned Fruits LOBSTER* 
CORNE APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory cages, 4 ic 
Std. No. 2, Go. 93% “95 Mi’ By 3.00 Standards, 4 1.60 
Std. Shoepeg, 1.10 No. 3°00 Standards, 5 OZ. 1.40 1.70 
fx. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.0.b. Co. 1 1:00 APRICOTs*® Standards, 8 3.60 3.15 
Fancy Shoepeg, J. 2, f.o.b. Co.1.00 1.15 TS Standards; 10 C8... 2.90 3.30 
Std. Crushed, California Standard, No. 2.35 Selects, 6 2.25 2.40 
Ox. , Crushed, No. 3........+1. alifornia Fancy, No. 3.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2,f.o0.b. Co. .95 .... BLACKBERRIES§ Fiat, No. 4.00 2.85 
Standard, Split, 1.00 1.20 Standard, No. 10 6.75 Cohoe, Flat, No. 
Standard, Split, No. 10....... 3.60 Standard, No. 2, Preserved.....1.80 2.00 1:55 
MIXED VEGETABLES} Standard, No. 2 Columbia, Flat, No. 1. 
2.20 BLUEBERRIES§ Columbia, Flat, No. %.......... 
Standard, He. 5.00 Meine. 2.15 Chums, Tells occa 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt CHERRIESS Dry, No. 1...... 
PEAS} Red Pitted, No. 10..............13.00 .. F, O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2........-- Sour Pitted Red, % Oil, Keyl CSS 4.90 4.00 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.d. County. California Standard 2%s ....... ¥% Oil, Key, Carton 5.00 
1.20 1.50 California Choice, No. 2%........+.. 2.90 % Oil, Decorated -5.90 4.50 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1. California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.20 Tomato, Carton ......... Out 4.75 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 1.05 1.25 GOOSEBERRIESS§ % Mustard, Keyless .......... 4.90 3.85 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 2, f-0.b. County. -95 1.05 % Mustard, Keyless 3.60 
No. 5 Sieve, No. PEACHESS§ TUNA Case 
Seconds, No. California Std., No. 2%, Y. 2.30 li ia, 
No. 10, No. 4 Sieve... 5.75 5.25 California Choice, No. 2%, Y. C. 2.60 3 se White 
No. 10, No. 3 California Fancy, No. 2%........... 2.85 California, White.....-..-.- : 
E. J. Sta. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.... Out “80 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1-....:1.10 1.40 California, %s, Blue Fin.....---.... 
E. J. Bx. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 .85 95 Standard White, No. 2......... i ee California, 1s, Blue Fin............. 6.50 
PUMPKIN¢ Seconds, White, No. California, Is. Striped 12200 
No. 3.. 1.00 Standards, White, No. 8........ .... California, 18, eves 13 
——— 10... 3.40 Standards, Yellow, No. 3............ waeia *A premium of 25c per case is charged on 
quash, No. 8...... 1.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...1.85 .... Maine Sardines where buyer specifies 
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Allied [Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 13, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Interest Increasing in Tomatoes—Market Shows Slight 
Improvement—Corn Moving Slowly—Peas 
in Some Demand—Dried Bean 
Situation Worth Watching. 


OMATOES -Evidently there are a good many be- 

i coming restless about the tomato situation. They 
have called us up this week and asked us what is 

the matter with the tomato statistics, and when will 
they be cut, and what are the prospects on canned to- 
matoes. This might indicate a doubt to them, but that 
is not so; these inquirers all believe that the canned to- 
mato situation is intrinsically very strong, and they 
look for better things after the holidays are passed. 
And when you talk with any considerable number of to- 
mato canners you find that they all feel that way. 
There is no question about the shortage of the 1926 
pack, but there is some debate as to the amount carried 
over from ’25. It is the uncertainty of this that is 
doing the tomato market more harm than anything 
else. And yet there are many who ask, and mean it, 
What good are statistics? One thing may be written 
down as certain; tomatoes of good quality are anything 
but plentiful in the carry-over,.and from what we can 
learn the carry-over of all kinds will not be sufficient to 
make up a normal pack when added to the 1926 output. 


However, they are just now making the count of 
the tomato pack, trying to compile the statistics, and 
the tomato canners can assist this both in accuracy and 
speed by co-operating with the S. C. A. and sending in 
their figures promptly. 


New York says that Southern tomatoes, meaning 
the Tri-States, are easier this week, but Baltimore finds 
a good, steady demand in small orders, and that stocks 
are moving well for the season, and this market has 
advanced prices slightly this week. In times like these 
it is not unusual to find one section blaming another for 
the lowered prices, and it is true that Virginia and 
Tennessee have named lower prices at times. It is just 
as true, however, that financially strong canners are 
very strong holders of canned tomatoes, and they are 
letting the others clean themselves out. No. 2s are 


back at 90c and 3s at $1.40, after a brief shading below 
these figures. That is about the extent of changes. 

C. W. Baker & Sons, speaking of the tomato situa- 
tion in Harford county, says there is a little more in- 
quiry and prices are unchanged; that a great many can- 
ners have stored their goods for the winter and inti- 
mate that they intend waiting for the better prices. 

The tomato canners will assemble in Philadelphia 
next week and there may come something definite from 
this, and it will be welcome news. 

During the week we received a letter from a can- 
ner whose name is well known throughout the Penin- 
sula, and he writes: 

“T think I will have to discontinue The Can- 
ning Trade, as much as I enjoy looking over it. It 
does not seem to give us facts much more than we 
can guess them, as to what tomatoes are going to 
do.” 

Just roll that under your tongue for a moment and 
realize the job we have under such an assignment. If 
we attempted to go out and “make” the “facts” as to 
what tomatoes are “going to do,” we doubt if he would 
be satisfied, and we know a whole lot of others would be 
inclined to write use even worse letters. We’d like to 
know the facts as to what tomatoes are going to do, but 
how are you going to find these out? It is our belief 
that the tomato market will show steady improvement 
after the turn of the year; at least, it ought to if it fol- 
lows the experience of former years; or, in other words, 
if it runs true to form. But who can guess the antics 
of a tomato, whether in the can or on the vine? 

“One thing certain, if he stops reading The Can- 
ning Trade then he certainly will not know what is 
guing on in the tomato market’”—is that the way to 
put it? . 


ORN—Certainly the announcement of the figures 
| on the 1926 corn pack has not materially affected 
the canned corn market, unless it be in a manner 
to the advantage of the holders of canned corn. Corn 
is selling along with all other items in canned foods on 
the hand-to-mouth basis now the style, and is moving 
out steadily with no changes in prices. After inven- 
tory taking time it may move better, but it is now said 
that the buyers do not intend to change their method of 
retail buying. The chain stores are taking advantage 
of this and running the goods out over their counters 
at low prices, but in steady streams. 
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attention, and one of the largest users, The Camp- 
bell Soup Co., have recently called attention to 
troubles in that line in the following circular: 


To Buyers of Pea Beans : 

Choice hand-picked pea beans, according to the 
specifications of the Michigan Bean Jobbers Association 
shall contain not more than one and one-half per cent 
of diseased, discolored or otherwise damaged beans. Ex- 
amination of the quality of new crop beans now moving 
from Michigan and New York State gives the impres- 
sion that the greater proportion of pea beans being 
shipped us on orders calling for the C. H. P. grade do 
not meet this specification. 

It is stated by one influential bean jobber, whose 
headquarters are in Michigan that the grocery trade is 
lenient regarding the quality of pea beans this season 
and that wholesale grocery buyers, realizing that un- 
favorable weather at harvesting time caused excessive 
crop damage, are willing to accept, as C. H. P. beans, 
shipments containing a higher percentage of culls than 
the allowable one and one-half per cent. 

The definition of choice hand-picked pea beans as 
recited in the rules and regulations of the Michigan 
Bean Jobbers Association is as follows: 

Choice hand-picked pea beans, Michigan grad- 
ing, must be bright, sound, dry, well screened, and 
must not contain more than one and one-half per 
cent of discolored and split beans and not more than 
seven pre cent of large or medium beans. 

Statements to the contrary, notwithstanding, we 
are under the impression that those who buy C. H. P. 
pea beans expect to get what they pay for. 


EAS—tThis item has been receiving its share of at- 
tention in proportion to other canned foods, and 
there is always some movement. There are no 

changes to note this week in the prices. Pea canners 
are waiting hopefully for the campaign that is to move 
out all surplus, and the jobbers seem to be a unit with 
them in believing that this can be done. It is moving 
along well. 


RUITS—Canned fruits are getting their usual caii 
for holiday trade, and, moreover, home-canned 
stocks are working down by this time, and the 

canned fruit market is receiving the benefit of this. 
There are no changes to record in this list. 


ANNED FISH—The market is taking all items in 
C this line in a slow but steady way. Canned oys- 

ters have been repriced upon a canning season 
basis. The cold weather threatened to close off the 
supply, but modified just in time to prevent this. 
Christmas demand for raw oysters is very good, and 
shippers are busy. The quality of the stock is very good. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


B EANS—tThe dried bean market is attracting much 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Market Quiet — Chain Stores Name Low Prices — 
Southern Tomatoes Easier—String Beans Feel 
Some Demand Tuna Scarce—Fruits 
Share in Heliday Selling. 

Jobbers’ Holdings Light. 

New York, December 9, 1926. 


HE SITUATION Pre-holiday quiet in all its 
glory has invaded the local canned foods market, 
and trading during the current week has been 

very quiet indeed. Some of the leading lights in the 
New York trade are improving the opportunity by slip- 
ping off on hunting trips, and their annual year-end 
visits to their more important canner principals. The 
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tone of the market is rather easy on the staples, al- 
though firmness is in evidence on the more wanted 
grades. The recent weakening in cannery prices has 
given the chain stores large stocks of low-priced toma- 
toes, corn and peas which they are offering out at low 
prices. 


Chain Store Quotations—Advertised prices on 
canned foods named by some of the larger chains give 
an interesting idea of the “inside” of the market, to- 
gether with an idea of how low some of the packers 
must be going in clearing up their carry-over stocks. 
For example, the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company is 
advertising Maryland tomatoes at three No. 2 cans for 
25 cents, with standard No. 2 corn and string beans 
listed at three cans for 29 cents. The recent stiffening 
in the market for standard peas has been followed by a 
lessening of chain store selling pressure on this line. 


Southern Tomatoes—Packers are offering for 
prompt shipment at 5714c for 1s, 8714 to 90c for 2s, 
$1.3714 to $1.40 for 3s, and $4.50 to $5.00 for 10s, ail 
f. o. b. cannery. Many jobbers, it is believed, are de- 
ferring covering on their spring requirements for to- 
matoes until next month, when many of them will at- 
tend the convention of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, at which time the grocers’ organizations will also 
hold routine meetings. If the past history of the mar- 
ket repeats itself, however, jobbers are due for a jolt 
when they come back into the market, as it looks like 
higher prices. With the outlook favoring a rush of all 
this deferred business at one time, it appears that bet- 
ter things are in store for the tomato canner. 


Corn and Peas—Conditions have shown little 
change on these items at the canneries. Peas are a 
trifle firmer on standards and extra standards, but the 
market for corn is still unsettled and somewhat inclined 
to weakness. Jobbers have not been operating in a 
large way, although the chains are understood to have 
done a good deal of covering on both corn and peas dur- 
ing the closing days of November. 


Standard Beans—There is a little pick-up business 
in standard cut greens reported on spot, with jobbers 
quoting $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen. The market has 
strengthened during the recent weeks at the Southern 
canneries, and a noticeable lessening in selling pressure 
has been witnessed. Buyers in some instances appear 
to hold the belief that concessions may be looked for 
around the end of the current months, basing this be- 
lief upon the theory that the canners will need ready - 
funds to take up some of their paper at their banks in 
order to strengthen their position for operating during 
the coming season. : 


Tuna Scarce—Continued scarcity of tuna is re- 
ported on the whitemeat grade. The high prices ob- 
taining on spot have brought in small quantities for 
resale from nearby markets, but the new supply from 
these sources has not been large enough to exert any 
depressing influence upon spot values. Ones are held 
at about $24 to $25 per case on spot, with halves.,nomi- 
nally quotable at $14 and quarters not available. Blue- 
fin is also displaying more firmness, with ones held at 
$13.50 to $14 per case and halves at $6.75. Striped is 
moving at about $11.50 to $12.00 for 1s and $6.25 for 
halves, with yellowfin commanding $14 for 1s and $7 to 
$7.25 for halves. Retail demand for whitemeat has 


fallen off somewhat as a result of the extreme high 
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prices now ruling on that grade. The market on the 
Coast continues strongly held, with very little stock 
available for prompt shipment. 


Salmon Slow—With spot prices showing but a 
slight differential from the Coast basis, there has been 
little disposition shown by jobbers to operate further 
on Coast stocks. Pinks are held at $1.35 to $1.45 per 
dozen, f. o. b. Seattle, and are quoted out locally at 
$1.50 per dozen, while reds can be picked up on spot at 
$2.65 to $2.75, against a Coast price of $2.50. 


Sardines Routine—Notwithstanding the reported 
scarcity of carry-over stocks of Maine sardines, jobbers 
are still taking stocks only in small quantities for their 
immediate requirements. The market continues un- 
changed, based on $4.00 per case for quarter oil key- 
less, f. o. b. Eastport. Imported sardines are moving 
in a small way on spot, with Portuguese halves, bone- 
less, quoted at $20.00 per case, with skinless command- 
ing a premium of about $5.00 per case over that figure. 
Norwegian bristling are quoted at $12 to $13 per case 
for quarters. 

Sliced Pineapple Moving—A good demand for 
sliced pineapple is reported locally, with the market 
firmly held, particularly on 2144s. Fancy is held at 
$2.45 to $2.50 per dozen, with standard selling at $2.15. 
The No. 2 size is also in demand, with fancy quoted at 
$2.10 and $2.15 and standard ranging $1.75 to $1.85 per 
dozen. Crushed is in good demand with fancy 2s hold- 
ing at $2.05 to $2.15. 

Fruits Get Holiday Sales—Canned fruits are mov- 
ing out in better volume to the retail trade, grocers 
stocking for their Christmas and New Year’s trade. 
Peaches are quoted at $2.85 per dozen on spot for fancy 
214s, with choice held at $2.55 to $2.60 and standards 
at $2.65. Fancy 14s apricots range $3.00-3.05, with 
choice at $2.55-2.60 and standards $1.95-2.00. Pears 
are about steady at $4.00 for fancy, $3.75 for choice, 
and $3.25 for choice, and $3.25 for standards. 


Jobbers’ Stocks—With inventory time close at 
hand, considerable interest centers in the amount of 
stocks which the jobbers are carrying over into the new 
year. From reports circulating in the local market, it 
is not believed that wholesalers’ holdings in this mar- 
ket are unduly heavy, and the same is believed to be 
true in most other large distributing centers. Buyers 
in most instances bought sparingly of futures out of 
the 1926 pack, and have not taken in replacements in 
any large volume. Ona number of items jobbing prices 
after the completion of contract deliveries fell below 
the level of the opening quotations, and this has nat- 
urally had a tendency to slacken down the operations 
of many of the distributors. From present sentiment 
it is obvious that jobbers look for heavy offerings of a 
number of grades and varieties of fruits and vegetables 
after the turn of the year, and so are delaying addi- 
tional stocking until after they have completed inven- 
tory work early next month, and have an opportunity 
of getting first-hand information on the market situa- 
tion when they visit the canners’ convention. 


Trade Items—A number of local brokers are taking 
the latter half of the current week “off” to attend the 
annual convention of the New York State Canners As- 
sociation at Rochester on December 9 and 10. 


A. C. Clarke, of A. C. Clarke & Co., is spending a 
few days in the vicinity of Milford, Pa., on a hunting 
trip. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


. By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Holiday Trade Period Having Disastrous Effect on 
Canned Foods—Canned Peas in Better Stand- 
ing—Wholesale Buying of Canned 
Tomatoes Has Nearly Ceased. 

Chicago, December 9, 1926. 


HE MARKET GENERALLY — Holiday trade 

period and pre-inventory stock reduction effort 

are having a disastrous effect upon the wholesale 
distribution of canned foods, but it is nevertheless re- 
ported that the retail grocers hold that their daily sales 
of canned foods are greater than usual, and they clas- 
sify distribution of canned foods as excellent. 


This situation presages a good demand for canned 
foods after the first of the year. Brokers of an inquir- 
ing turn state that the stocks of wholesale grocers in 
canned foods are very much smaller than usual, and 
that they admit that active replenishing will be essen- 
tial after their inventories are figured up and stocks 
counted. 

Brokers do not think that it is safe to count too 
confidently upon these assurances or opinions as to ac- 
tive distribution, for they find that the wholesalers are 
still determined to adhere to the policy of buying fre- 
quenly in small quantities rather than to make any 
speculative anticipations. 

Canned Corn—tThis article is without any percept- 
ible selling movement and buyers are very indifferent. 
Canners of corn are not willing to meet the views of 
buyers as to price, and the market is therefore stand- 
ing still. It is quite likely that if canners cared to 
make heavy sacrifices in order to make sales that buy- 
ers could be found who would buy freely, but there is 
no such disposition on the part of canners, who feel 
that it is better to hold out of the market for the pres- 
ent and wait for developments. 

Canned Peas—This article in canned foods seems to 
be in better standing, or rather better movement, in the 
market than either corn or tomatoes, for sales are being 
quietly made every day to the wholesalers, althuognr in 
small lots, carloads and less. .The sales seem to have 
drawn away from standard grades and to have gone to 
the better grades, which goes to show that wholesalers 
have disposed of their higher grades which they con- 
tracted for for future delivery. ; 

Canned Tomatoes—The buying at wholesale of 
this article has almost ceased for the time being, as 
buyers and sellers are apart as o what the price should 
be, and the absence of statistics of the 1926 pack fur- 
nishes no basis for intelligent purchasing. 


This town is heavily stocked with a number of lots 
of Southern packed tomatoes, which were hurried into 
the cans before they were allowed to fully ripen on the 
vines, and the contents of the cans are partly green or 
a pale pink. Many of these lots have been rejected and 
warehoused and are being offered for 85c Chicago for 
size 2s, but no one wants them and they are not selling. 

Personal Items—Mr. George Leslie, vf John H. 
Leslie & Co., who has been taking a recuperative rest 
for several weeks, is again at his desk and is taking his 
customary active interest in the canned foods market. 
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He is one of the ablest and largest operators in canned 
foods in the United States. His firm sells exclusively 
to the wholesale trade and conducts a number of can- 
neries of its own. The successful character of their 
business is largely based upon the agreeable personal- 
ity of George Leslie and his brother, John H. Leslie. 

Mr. Tom Brown, a fine canned foods salesman to 
the wholesale trade, and a splendidly posted broker, 
who has been with Ferch & Garlick Co. for several 
years, has resigned and is planning to enter some other 
line of business. He claims that the field of canned 
foods brokers is a little overworked in Chicago. His 
abilities will not be allowed to remain inactive very 
long. 

A suit brought by The International Trading Com- 
pany, of Seattle, against John Sexton & Co., of Chicago, 
for $75,000 on an old sugar deal dating back to 1920 
was decided this week in the United States Circuit 
Court. The plaintiffs asked for a jury, and after the 
evidence was all in Judge Cliffe adjourned the case for 
two days in order to study it, and then when the jury 
was again assembled instructed it to hand in a verdict 
for the defendant, John Sexton & Co., for failure of the 
plaintiff to comply with the contract or to furnish the 
goods of the quality purchased. This is the third time 
John Sexton & Co. have successfully defended actions 
in this matter, twice before courts on the Pacific Coast 
and now in Chicago. The judge refused a request for 
a new trial on the part of the plaintiff. 

It is thought that this decision ends the matter, as 
the case of the plaintiff against Sexton & Co. is evi- 
dently without merit. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Abundant Rains All Over State Promise Well for Com- 
ing Crops—Market Shows No Change—New As- 
paragus Seen—Tomatoes Weaker—Pineapple 
Pack Closely Cleaned Up—Coast Notes 

San Francisco, December 9, 1926. 


OOD SEASON—The California farmer has been 
(> presented with a most wonderful Christmas gift 

this season in the form of one of the greatest 
rains that has ever visited the state so early. The storm 
held off until crops were under cover and then poured 
forth a deltige, with the result that every weather sta- 
tion in the state, with the exception of the one at San 
Diego, in the extreme southern part, reports a precip- 
itation to date far ahead of normal. Following a series 
of dry years, the early rains are more than welcome, 
and prospects are very bright for bumper crops in 
1927. Eureka, with a normal rainfall to date of 10 
inches, has had 20 inches; Red Bluff, whose normal at 
this time is 5 inches, has had 11 inches; Santa Rosa, 
with a normal of a little more than 5 inches, has had 
more than 15 inches; San Francisco, with a normal of 
4 inches to date, has had more than 9 inches, and so on 
down the list, the rainfall decreasing, however, in the 
southern part of the state. Farming operations are 
being rushed and the outlook is especially good for such 
early crops as spinach, asparagus and peas, which 
thrive with ample moisture. 
corded so far in the San Francisco Bay district, and to- 
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matoes are still being harvested for the fresh markets, 
although canning has been brought to a close. 

The Market—The canned foods market is largely 
without change, few jobbers caring to make further 
purchases at this season, except on items which have 
been closely sold up by them. Some canners continue 
to offer certain lines at quite marked reductions, but 
these offers do not seem to stimulate buying and many 
of them would probably be withdrawn at once if there 
was much of a response. The trade will take invento- 
ries the end of the year and shortly afterward pack sta- 
tistics will be available, when more buying activity is 
expected. The retail trade is having its inning just 
now, and from all reports a splendid business is being 
done. 

Asparagus—A little new-crop asparagus, brought 
out by the early rain, made its appearance recently in 
the fresh vegetable market, but the limited quantity 
and the high price simply served to attract added atten- 
tion to the canned articles. Canned asparagus is mov- 
ing more freely from first hands than almost any other 
article on the list, the advertising campaign having 
definitely stimulated consumption. It will be almost 
four months before new pack asparagus is available 
and a very close clean-up is in sight. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes seem to have weakened 
slightly, and No. 14 Standards are to be had as low as 
$1.05, although some of the larger packers are holding 
their unsold stocks at $1.10. With the season lasting 
until late in November, the California pack proved 
larger than seemed likely a few months ago. 


Pineapple—Hawaiian canned pineapple has been 
closely cleaned up, it being estimated that fully 85 per 
cent of the 1926 pack has been disposed of. Some pack- 
ers are advising the trade that they can fill orders for 
No. 214 Fancy Sliced, and a small surplus is noted on 
some grades of crushed. Some pineapple is packed 
every month in the year, but the output between now 
and July will be limited. 

Coast Notes—Prof. M. E. Jaffa, director of the 
State Bureau of Foods and Drugs, with headquarters 
at Berkeley, recently addressed the Conference of Cal- 
ifornia Health Officers on the inspection of food estab- 
lishments, covering manufacturing plants, retail shops, 
eating houses and public institutions. He suggestea 
that while a splendid degree of sanitation had been 
reached in manufacturing plants, and in most retail 
places, there was a noticeable lack of proper hygienic 
inspection. He declared that one of the best invest- 
ments that any community or municipality could make 
would be to adequately financially provide for medical 
inspection of the personnel of food establishments, and 
that compulsory medical examination of employes to 
determine their fitness for their positions was highly 
desirable. But one or two communities in California 
require such inspection, and canning does not form an 
industry in those places. Prof. Jaffa suggested that, 
while sanitary inspection is best carried on by the state 
or county, hygienic inspection would probably be bést 
carried on by the municipality or community. He con- 
cluded his talk with the recommendation that all health 
officers should be employed for full time at an adequate 
salary ; that the Food Sanitation Act be amended so as 
to require the personnel of food establishments to ob- 
tain a medical certificate, countersigned by the health 
officer, to show that the holder is medically fit for the 
position he holds; that continued, active, thorough and 
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constructive inspection be made of all food establish- 
ments; that qualified inspectors make periodical visits 
to the commissary departments of all state institutions, 
and that when new inspectors are added to the force 
they be young men possessing desirable qualities, 
coupled with as much scientific learning as possible. 
Commissioner Clifford C. McMillan, of the Cali- 
fornia State Corporation Department, has denied the 
motions of attorneys for the California Olive Growers, 
Inc., to quash the inquiry launched against the organi- 
zation by dissatisfied members. The organization is 
charged with failure to account for approximately half 
of the crops of 1923, 1924 and 1925, the shurtage being 
estimated at 5,000,000 pounds. The motion for dismis- 
sal was based on the contention that the Commissioner 
does not have jurisdiction in such a case under the 
terms of the corporation act, due to the fact that associ- 
ation’s stock was offered only to olive growers and not 
to the general public. Growers testified at the hearing 
conducted at Fresno that they had been paid but nomi- 
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nal amounts for their crops during the past three years, 
and that they had been unable to secure an accouriing. 

James D. Dole, president of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., Honolulu, arrived at San Francisco 
from an Eastern trip the last of November, and stated 
that the sales condition throughout the country seemed 
in excellent shape. He declared, however, that it is 
much too early to forecast canned pineapple prices for 
next year. He has been away from the islands for 
three months, but is returning home at once. 

Joseph Springer, for years canned foods buyer for 
J. H. Newbauer & Co., San Francisco, and connected 
with this wholesale grocery house for twenty years, 
has tendered his resignation, effective January 1. 

Lindley & Co., wholesale grocers of Sacramento, 
Cal., have added a cash-and-carry department that is 
proving quite a success. 

Franke & Helmond have purchased a building at 
Walnut Creek, Cal., and will fit it up as a cannery. This 
firm has a plant at Watsonville. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers Preparing For Show Down Fight to Maintain Consent Decree; Case 
Comes Up Next Month—Possible Re-entry of Chicago Packers into Grocery Industry 
Would have Far Reaching Effects—‘*Too Many Wholesale Grocers’, Says 
Old Time Firm Quitting Business—Chain Competition—McLaurin 
Urges ‘“‘One Price’’ Policy by All Wholesale Grocers. 


ONSENT DECREE, AGAIN—Wholesale grocers will be con- 
fronted by one of their most persistent bugaboos next 
month when the packer consent decree case comes up for 

hearing in the Circuit Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The case in its most recent stages has gone against the 
interests of the distributors, in favor of the packers, and counsel 
representing the two associations of wholesale grocers plan a 
determined fight in support of the Department of Justice in its 
effort to maintain the validity of the decree. Evidently the Chi- 
cago meat packers are not at all perturbed over the turbulent 
conditions in the grocery jobbing field, as represented by chain 
store competition, buying co-ops and other “evils,” but are not 
only willing but anxious to take a chance on a re-entry into the 
business. Such an event would affect not only wholesale and 
retail grocers, but would involve the canners and the chains as 
well. The big Chicago packers, operating on a national scale, 
would give the chains more of a “run” than they are now getting, 
although this would not add materially to the joys of the jobber. 
The presence of the big Chicago meat packers in the market as 
buyers of canned foods would be an important factor, however, 
and would doubtless react to the advantage of the canners. For- 
merly, the jobbers preached the gospel of “elimination” to the 
canners, pointing out that the Chicago packers, if they continued 
their expansion program which was interrupted by the consent 
decree, would gain control of a considerable part of the can- 
ning industry. This “menace,” it is now believed, would be of 
material help to the canning industry. It would bring consid- 
erable new capital into the industry, and would no doubt be ac- 
companied by the exit of many small canning units which have 
been operated in a slipshod and inefficient manner, without proper 
knowledge of, or regard for, costs. There is no doubt but that 
the presence of the big Chicago packers in the canned foods mar- 
ket as buyers would go a long way toward changing the present 
hand-to-mouth buying practices of the jobbers, as the buying 
power of the packers would be so enormous that they would be 
able to take hold of the market on individual commodities and 
practically “corner” it. Although “corners” are not generally 
looked upon with favor in industry, such an occurrence in the 
canned foods market would inevitably result in putting the mar- 
ket back to the position where the canners would like to see it— 
where the jobber bought enough on future contracts to take care 
of his needs, and did not make the canner carry the entire bur- 
den, as is the case in large measure at the present time. Al- 
though representatives of the Government and of the two whole- 
sale grocers’ associations are optimistic regarding prospects of 
maintaining the decree, the packers have a good fighting chance 


of nullifying it, and the progress of the case will be watched 
with keen interest. The executive committee of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association meets in conjunction with the 
canners’ association meeting early next month, and it is prob- 
able that discussion of the consent decree case will play a prom- 
inent part in that body’s deliberations. The American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association has already announced a determination to 
carry the case to the United States Supreme Court if necessary. 
Too Many Wholesale Grocers—An unusually frank comment 
on conditions in the wholesale grocery industry was contained in 
an announcement by George C. Buell & Co., old-line wholesale 
grocers of Rochester, N. Y., which retired from the grocery job- 
bing business after 82 years in the game. “With the increasing 
high costs in all lines of business” said the statement, “‘we have 
felt for some time that the great duplication of work in the 
wholesale grocery business was unnecessary and uneconomical. 
There have been too many salesmen making calls where half thre 
number would be sufficient. Too many motor trucks are going 
over the same routes where one could do the work. There are 
too many duplications of work in every department. All of these 
operations create expense without producing corresponding xe- 
sults. Therefore we feel fewer wholesale grocers will cut down 
costs and benefit all conditions in the grocery business.” The 
company continues in the food trade as a specialty house. The 
frank statement on the part of the Rochester house that the field 
was entirely too over-crowded sums up a situation which has 
long been recognized by leaders in the industry, although rela- 
tively little has been said publicly regarding the surplus of job- 
bers. Consolidations on the part of many of the largest whole- 
sale houses, together with concentration on private lines by 
other large concerns, has marked the efforts of many in the 
industry to trim their sales to meet the changed conditions in the 
jobbing trade. While the “elimination” of the middleman whole- 
sale grocer appears just as far remote today as it did ten years 
ago, there is no gainsaying the fact that in that same ten years 
the jobber has changed many of his practices. There has been 
a marked trend toward greater efficiency in -the handling of 
America’s grocery supplies, and many of the old and costly meth- 
ods of doing business have been done away with. Cost account- 
ing has found its proper place in the industry, and the competi- 
tion of the chain stores and buying exchanges has furnished the 
necessary incentive for the wholesale grocers to trim their profits 
to the bone and pass their merchandise along to the retail gro- 
cery trade at prices enabling the latter to more effectively with- 
stand competition. There are still a great many wholesale gro- 
cers in business, however, who have either fallen behind the times 
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or else have never caught up with them. Then, too, there are 
many houses suffering because of the competition of cut-throat 
neighbors. Many of these are going out of business from week 
to week—others are getting together and building something 
stable out of the wreck of several businesses. There is consid- 
erable elimination of houses of this type to be witnessed, how- 
ever, before it can be truthfully said that the wholesale grocery 
field is not over-crowded. 

Chain Competition—Cut-price competition which played so 
prominent a part in the rise of the chain stores, and which has 
been responsible for the commercial demise of so many inde- 
pendent retailers, is now breaking out among the chains. Bitter 
competition is being waged in some sections of the country by 
some of the larger organizations, with one particular chain, the 
largest in the country, apparently friendless among its fellows. 
This competition has become so keen in some parts of the coun- 
try that small chains have found it profitable to join forces in 
withstanding the assaults of their big competitors, and numerous 
mergers of chains have been seen during the past year or so. In 
the larger cities, this competition has intensified during the past 
several months. In some of the larger centers of population the 
chains have “developed” so rapidly that the saturation point has 
been reached and passed. New stores are opened in neighbor- 
hoods already adequately served by stores of the same chains. 
The result is a slight gain in total net sales, at the cost of main- 
taining these extra stores. In many instances, it has been found 
that two stores of the same chain were in direct competition with 
cne another, and in instances of this sort the chains have closed 
down one of their shops. Retail grocers are watching this 
throat-cutting among the chains with a great deal of interest 
and amusement, and in the meantime are strengthening their 
position for the drive to regain the business which the chains 
have taken away from them. 


Buys Piggly-Wigglies—The H. G. Hill Stores, Inc., operat- 
ing total of 88 grocery and meat markets in New Orleans, have 
purchased the 25 Piggly-Wiggly stores which have been operated 
in that city. The stores will be continued on the present self- 
service basis by the Hill organization. 

Publicity for the Jobber—J. H. McLaurin, president of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, advocates more pub- 
licity by wholesale grocers in placing the facts of their business 
before their retail customers. The “one-price” jobber is gener- 
ally the successful jobber, he declares, advocating a “one-price” 
policy by all wholesale grocers. “The other day,’ he says, “a 
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The color page shown here is just one of 
our special advertisements on DEL MONTE 
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It recently appeared in The Saturday Eve- 
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certain jobber told me that I was all wrong in this. He said 
that he always sold a few preferred customers at lower prices 
than he sold to others; that his salesmen were allowed to cut 
prices to secure desirable business, and that it was none of the 
business of his customers how he conducted his business. Stran- 
ger still, he gave as the reason for his policy the claim that the 
independent retail grocers did not appreciate any other policy 
that was founded on fair dealing and an interest in their success. 
I took issue with this proposition, and I took issue with it vigor- 
ously. If you are operating on a one-price policy, and if your 
customers have not expressed their appreciation in more and 
better business, it is undoubtedly your cwn fault. It is because 
your customers do not know about your policy; or, if they do, it 
is because they are not generally convinced that you are adher- 
ing to a one-price policy. Most of the large and successful job- 
bers in this country always have adhered to such a policy. Many 
others adopted it in all fairness to the independent retailers when 
the chains began their menacing development. And not a few 
have adopted the one-price principle of merchandising because 
of the urgent promotion of that policy by your association. And 
I believe it is safe to say that practically all of the wholesale gro- 
cery jobbers who are making money today are selling their goods 
at uniform prices to all. But it is evident from a recent report 
that the majority of independent retailers know little or nothing 
regarding the pricing policy of the jobbers from whom they buy. 
According to the same report, there is nothing so demoralizing; 
nothing so prolific of suspicion and distrust as the shading or cut- 
ting or prices by the wholesale distributor. The selling of one 
independent at a lower price than another is sold, the quantity 
being the same, is one of the most destructive practices found in 
grocery distribution. Therefore, if you are operating your busi- 
ness according to the modern, ethical, fair and square plan of 
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one price to all alike, by all means let your customers and pros- 
pective customers know it. I do not think there is anything 
more important at this time. Write a cordial, straight-from- 
the-shoulder brief but emphatic letter. Tell your customers that 
when your salesmen quote a price it is the lowest price at which 
the goods involved can be distributed economically (which means 
profitably), and that no living man on the face of the earth can 
buy the goods from your house any cheaper. Have this letter 
multigraphed on your letterhead, properly filled in with name 
and address, and signed by your president. Mail it out, and then 
in two or three weeks follow it up with a similar letter, and fol- 
low it up the third and fourth times. It is not enough merely 
to adopt an honest policy. You must let your light shine, and 
that means to let your customers know that your policy is right 
and that you are adhering to it fairly and squarely. And the 
results will come back to you in more orders, in increaesd loy- 
alty, in fewer customers lost, in new customers more easily 
gained.” 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO INSPECT BEANS 
(From California Fruit News.) 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has just com- 
pleted arrangements for the establishing of Federal- 
State bean inspection in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho 
and for Federal inspection in Colorado. The State De- 
partments of Agriculture in the three first-named 
states have adopted as state standards the United 
States standards for beans recommended by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics the first of September 
last, and the inspectors licensed in these states will 
issue joint Federal-State certificates showing the grade 
of the beans in accordance with Federal standards. 
These inspectors may, when requested to do so, show on 
the certificates, in addition to the Federal grade, the 
grade of the beans by any other standards with which 
they are familiar. The service in Colorado has been in- 
augurated in co-operation with the Denver Grain Ex- 
change, two of whose grain inspectors have been 
licensed as Federal bean inspectors and who will use 
Federal standards and issue Federal certificates in the 
same manner as the Federal-State inspectors in the 
other three states. 


QUAKER CITY WHOLESALE GROCERY CO. IS THE 
NEW PHILADELPHIA CO-OPERATIVE CO. 


(From Modern Merchant and Grocery World.) 


N authoritative statement can now be made re- 
A garding the organization of a new co-operative 

buying organization for the members of the Phil- 
adelphia Retail Grocers Association. Last Tuesday, 
November 16th, there was filed in Harrisburg an appli- 
cation for a charter for a company to be called The 
Quaker City Wholesale Grocery Co. The capital is to 
be $50,000, divided into shares of $100 each. 

The directors for the first year are nine, as fol- 
lows: John H. Johnson, 101 E. Durham street, German- 
town, Philadelphia; Joseph Cherry, Hansberry and 
Knox streets, Germantown, Philadelphia; Walter C. 
Yoder, 4115 Lancaster avenue, Philadelphia; A. L. 
Robinson, 60 Manheim street, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia; William Mathewson, 1616 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia; George Shaw, 6407 Paschall avenue, Phila- 
delphia; Walter M. Buck, 1703 N. Robinson street, 
Philadelphia; Harry Clayton, 3421 N. Thirty-tfifth 
street, Philadelphia. The president is John H. Johnson. 

As soon as the charter is obtained the company 
will begin to function, being already assured of funds 
enough to do business. Nearly a hundred grocers have 
bought stock in the enterprise, and now that the char- 
ter has been applied for many others will follow. 
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AUSTRALIAN CANNING FRUIT-GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


“ACCORDING to amonthly report for September, 
1926, made by American Trade Commissioner J. 

B. Foster, during the month a deputation was re- 
ceived by the Government from the Australian Can- 
ning Fruitgrowers’ Association requesting that, should 
any assistance be given the canners in respect to next 
season’s export pack, a condition be imposed that can- . 
ners should pay growers not less than £12 ($58) a ton 
for the fruit. Growers complain that the price paid, at 
present £10 ($48.50 a ton, is below the cost of produc- 
tion, and that unless higher prices are received they 
will be unable to cultivate their crops efficiently and 
make the necessary provisions for depreciation and re- 
newals. The question as to whether or not assistance 
will be given in connection with canned fruits next 
year has not as yet been considered by the Government. 


CONVENTION DATES 


7, 


December 14—Pennsylvania Canners, Annual, 
Colonial Hotel, York, Pa. 

December 15-16—Minnesota Canners, New Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

December 15-16-17—Tri-State Packers at Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. Annual meeting. 

January 2-4, 1927—Northwest Canners, Annual, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

January 6-7, 1927—WMissouri Valley Canners, Annual, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

January 7-8—Southern California Canners, Jonathan 
Club, Los Angeles. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Jan. 24 to 29, 1927—National Canners, National Food 
Brokers, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies, National Pickle Packers, 
at Atlantic City. 

February 25-26, 1927—Utah Canners, Hotel Bigelow, 
Ogden, Utah. 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wryando 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Give him a copy of 


A Complete Course In Canning 


NO 


THs is one of the books which every 


superintendent, processor, assistant 
kettle man---yes every head of each 
department at your plant, has wanted, 
and wants right now. _ It will be greatly 
appreciated. 


It will make the recepient a_ better 
worker---a more interested helper be- 
cause he will know better what he is 
doing---and why. 


It covers all articles in Canned 
Foods -- Preserves -- Pickles -- Condi- 
ments -- Sauces -- Fruit Juices -- Cat- 
ups -- Mince meats etc. 


ax 


6 x 9 inches---Bound in Leatherette 
386 pages 


$10.00 Postpaid 


4) 


J 


x Also For Sale by Published and for Sale by : 
ALL SUPPLY HOUSES CANNING TRADE 
and by Baltimore, Ma. 


THE CANNER, Chicago, Jil. 
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CANNING TRADE 


December 13, 1926 


AWHILE 


| 


ee 


physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


COULDN’T WRIGGLE OUT. 
“Really, that actor is too awful for words.” 
“That’s my son.” 


“Of course, it must be the fault of the incredibly 
tad direction.” 


“The director is my husbnd.” 


“But he couldn’t do anything, perhaps, with such 
a dull and amateurish scenario.” 


‘I wrote it.”—Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


PASSED BY CENSOR. 


Mother—Don’t you think that bathing suit a trifie 
immodest ? 

Daughter—In can’t be, mother. 
the mails. —Life. 


It came through 


THEN THE FUN BEGAN. 
Little Boy—Please, may I have my arrow? 
Lady Next Door—Yes, with pleasure. 


Little Boy—I think it’s stuck in your coat.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


THERE’S A TOOTH BEHIND THIS. 
“Toofus!” 
oe.” 
“Call up the dentist and see if you can make an 

appointment for me. And, Toofus!” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Don’t press him.”—Oral Hygiene. 


REDUCING DIET. 

The Sword Swallower (at the doctor’s)—-No more 
cavalry swords, no more daggers, just some small des- 
sert knives to keep your strength up.—Le Rire (Paris). 


DRAWING THE LINE. 

The Bachelor—How we change as we grow older. 
The Divorcee—Yes; d’you know, I used to marry 
men I wouldn’t invite to dinner now.—The Sketch. 


TO THE GREENHORN. 

Jack—How did vou like the football game? 
Doris—Oh, they didn’t play. Just as they started 
cone man got the ball and started to run away with it 


and they all began to jump on each other.—Allston 
(Mass.) Recorder. 


SAFETY FIRST. 
Little John—‘Pa,” said a newspaper man’s son, 
“I know why editors call themselves we.” 
Big John—Why? 
Little John—So the man that doesn’t like the article 


will think there are too many for him to lick.—South- 
ern Pacific Magazine. 


A STIFF REQUIREMENT. 


Simple—Hey, Bozo, what does a guy have to be to rate a 
military funeral in this outfit? 


Ditto—Dead. 


48 
; SSN BABE gist ere is @ sauing grace in a umor. 
SS elax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
TANS 
7 
Canner uses Attractive 
Labels to Help Sell His Goods” 
3 , can be one of your best salesmen. 
Let us design such a package for you. Over ee 
a fifty years experience is back of our knowl- 
| edge of correct label designing, = 
OUR 
| TRADE MARK BUREAU 
829,000 registered.and unregistered brand 
¥ names and their complete a 
_ We search titles and help safe-guard 
against infringements. We make no charge a 7 
- The United States Printing 
| _. & Lithograph Company 
‘CINCINNATI. BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
S5BeechSt. = =» 70.N. 3rdSt- 439 Cross St. 
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THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


WHERE TO BUY 


————the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


Devices. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY.. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp. Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., timore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. La = 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 


BELTING. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See mps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 


Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 


Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cehiage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J 


Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
an Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltfmore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wheeling Can'Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


nderson-Barngrover . Co. ose, 
Co., Berlin, ‘Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & , Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Ce., Baltimore. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
trow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markars. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAK MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND MACHIN.- 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, ‘Wis. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo’ o. 

A. K. Robins & Ce., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND sILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker 0.» Buftaio, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitaters. See Corn 
Cooker Fiflers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch 4 0., Sandusky, oO. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
— 

prague-Sells Corp., 0. 

Zastrow Machine Ca, Baltimere. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 


‘w. Renneburg ns Co. timore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaitimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
— String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Seuthern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora. 
Slaysman & Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chic: 
A. K. Robins & Co., ag 


See Closing 


gines, Steam. Se 
Enameled-lined 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., S. 
Ayars Machine Co., N. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
tory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


hisholm-Ryder Co., Nia, Falls, N. Y. 
ys K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. ine 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicug 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her. 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 

inde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, ete 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
i and Cookers. See Corn Cooker 


ers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cai 
Ayars Machine Co.; Salem, N. J. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Mchy. Corp., , Wis 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Lan — Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. see Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, 
Fruit Parers. Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


| 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
Sern Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 


ler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Corporation, Chicago.. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapelis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Go., Salem, N. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., 
Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, 
ncinnati. 
reg & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., — 
AUT MACHINERY. 

mneus Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LING MACHINES. 
mae. fa Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Go., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 


Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
BEAN RUBBERS 
The Scott Viner ., Columbus, O. 
MARKING Etc. 
omric 

Gan See Stampers & Markers. 
armalade Pulp Mchy. 
N NSING & CAN MCHY. 

Ayare Machine Co., lem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
YSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
rague-Sells Corp., > 
Co,, Baltimore 
kers’ Cans. See i 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York 
F. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
N SEED 


Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Landreth Seed Co.. Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.. Chicago. 

F. C. Stokes & Co., Philadelphia. 


PEA CANNER®’ MACHINERY, 


Ayars Machine Co., N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hamachek 


h. Co., K 
Hansen Cang. Mehy. Cerp. Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, s. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, NY. 
nk Co., Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
"Robins Gor Baltimore 
Peach ona Cherry’ Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., inc. Baltimore. 
"Poster * she ‘Metal. ~ See Sieves and 


Sheet 
reens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Mchy. Co”, Baltimore. 
Platform. and Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 
PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Kar! Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin. Wis. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phfl Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ine Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cana. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin. Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 
SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 
Sealin hines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
J. H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Bretherton- Kirk Seed_Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


See Can- 


g Springs, Pa. 
SEED CULTURES, fMoculation. 
The Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, Ill. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Seaies Machines, Cans. wee Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk ty. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Il.. 
Slaysman & Co. tt 


more. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Baltimere 


rym Mfg. Co., 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 

rague-Sells 0. 

Pea. ‘ee Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wi 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Bite. 
See Power Plant uipment. 

Supply House and neral Agents. See 

neral Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
K. Co., tee. saltimore. 
prague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 
Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. : 
A. K. Robins &.Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
rocton, N. Y. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Itimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


‘Siaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 


Pprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 
Amer. & Teleg. Co.—Eve 
Testers, Can 


THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
~~. Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baitimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 

C. EB. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERsS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

prague-Se rp. cago. 
ba a and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 
Windmills and Water Supp! items. 
See Tanks, Weod. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
uc 
Wrappi Maehin Can. See 
dit, es, Labeling 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ferd Ce., ‘Wrandettc, Mieh.. 


‘ GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
a Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
3 Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
: Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
5 H. Gamse & Bro. Baltimore. 
R J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
: Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
; U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, —- 
P 
Xf cke unches See Stencils.. a. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
D. Landreth Seed Co.. Bri 
7 J. B. Rice Seed Co., "N.Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.. Chicago. 
Allan seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. C. Stokes & Co., Philadelphia. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
E. B. Clark Seed Co., Conn 
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“Slaysman” Junior 
Gang Slitter 


Especially adapted to cutting 
a series of strips. By adjust- 
ing cutters any desired width 
can be had. Cuts true and 
accurate without burs. 


Equipped with the well known 
Brown «& Sharpe shears. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


9 S00 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 C0 OO 
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